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194 “ For Love's Sweet Sake,” ete. 


“FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE.” 


BECAUSE you have no golden hoard, 
Or broad and fertile lands to show, 
Or wealth in glittering caskets stored, 
You fear to whisper— what I know. 
You think ’twould be a grievous wrong 
Me from my smoother paths to take, 
Nor understand how brave and strong 
My heart could be for love’s sweet sake. 


Because you are a man, you seek 
To hide the tender pain you feel ; 
And I, a woman, should not speak 
One word your secret wound to heal ; 
Yet, knowing well that each for each 
Life’s fullest harmonies could wake, 
I fain would place within your reach 
The gift of love for love’s sweet sake, 


Because the ways you tread are rough, 
Shall we two always stand apart ? 

Nay, let me own ’twould be enough 
To share your weal and woe, dear heart ! 

If you must bear a daily cross, 
Why, I will half the burden take ; 

And what you choose to call my loss, 
Count truest gain for love’s sweet sake. 
Chambers’ Journal, E. MATHESON. 


A SPIDER. 


From holy flower to holy flower 

Thou weavest thine unhallowed bower. 
The harmless dewdrops, beaded thin, 
Ripple along thy ropes of sin. 

Thy house a grave, a gulf thy throne 
Affright the fairies every one. 

Thy winding sheets are grey and fell, 
Imprisoning with the nets of hell 

The lovely births that winnow by, 
Winged sisters of the rainbow sky : 
Elf-darlings, fluffy, bee-bright things, 
And owl-white moths with mealy wings, 
And tiny flies, as gauzy thin 

As e’er were shut electrum in. 


These are thy death spoils, insect ghoul, 
With their dear life thy fangs are foul. 
Thou felon anchorite of pain 

Who sittest in a world of slain. 
Hermit, who tunest song unsweet 

To heaving wing and writhing feet. 

A glutton of creation’s sighs, 

Miser of many miseries. 

Toper, whose lonely feasting chair 
Sways in inhospitable air. 

The board is bare, the bloated host 
Drinks to himself toast after toast. 





His lip requires no goblet brink 

But like a weasel must he drink. 

The vintage is as old as time 

And bright as sunset, pressed and prime. 


Ah, venom mouth and shaggy thighs 

And paunch grown sleek with sacrifice, 

Thy dolphin back and shoulders round 

Coarse-hairy, as some goblin hound 

Whom a hag rides to sabbath on, 

While shuddering stars in fear grow wan. 

Thou palace priest of treachery, 

Thou type of selfish lechery, 

I break the toils around thy head 

And from their gibbets take thy dead. 
LoRD DE TABLEY, 


A REVERIE. 


Hast thou forgot the roseate light 
Of setting sun on Alpine snow ? 
Hast thou forgot the starry night, 
The wooden bridge, and torrent’s flow ? 
Hast thou forgot the whispered plight 
Of long ago? 


Have other vows replaced the old ? 
Have other scenes burst on thy view ? 
Have other tales of love been told ? 
And do they seem to thee more true ? 
Speak, dearest, speak, was that love gold 
That I gaye you? 


Pure gold, or dross, ’twas all mine own ; 
I gave it, and I give it still ; 
Though happy days have onward flown, 
Remembrance lingers by that rill. 
Where autumn seeds are deeply sown 
No frost shall kill ! 
Temple Bar. RICHARD EDGECUMBE. 


‘THE MOUSE. 


A LITTLE mouse, 
Dwells in her house, 
Hidden behind the parlor wall ; 
At dead of night, 
When there is no light, 
She creeps through crack and crevice small. 





Patter, patter, 
What a clatter ! 
Fast the scrambling footsteps fall ; 
*Tis some giant, 
Fierce, defiant — 
Nay, a little mouse, that’s all. 
LADY LINDSAY. 











From The Nineteenth Century, 
ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 

WE are told by the historian Socrates 
that during the reign of Theodosius 
the younger a strange event occurred 
at a trumpery little town with an odd 
name, somewhere between Aleppo and 
Antioch, which was destined to produce 
a very profound impression upon the 
imagination of mankind in the ages 
that followed. It is said to have hap- 
pened at Inmestar about the year 430 
A.D. It has disappeared now, but four- 
teen centuries ago it was a town with 
streets of houses, and in those streets 
there dwelt a large number of Jews, 
who made themselves obnoxious to the 
other inhabitants by their boisterous, 
insulting, and bloodthirsty behavior. 
It appears the Jews at Inmestar used 
to keep the feast of Purim after a fash- 
ion of their own, much in the same way 
that the Protestant folk in the city 
of Exeter kept the 5th of November 
twenty or thirty years ago. There the 
rabble carried about in procession an 
effigy of that arch conspirator Guy 
Faux, and ended by burning him, with 
much noisy demonstration of loyalty, 
in a monstrous bonfire, finishing up 
with vast expenditure of gunpowder 
and explosions of squibs and crackers. 

The Jews in the old days did the 
same with the effigy of Haman. They. 
hanged him upon a gallows with up- 
roarious shoutings of derision and hate 
and scorn, and they spared not their 
curses loud and deep upon all who 
should follow in the steps of Haman 
and conspire to work the Hebrews 
harm. The Christians did not like the 
ceremony, and when the gallows, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, assumed 
the form of a cross, their blood was 
stirred, and angry passions were roused. 
Both sides waxed more and more wroth. 
The Jews said they had a right to their 
Guy ; the Christians said they should 
have nothing of the sort. How much 


truth or falsehood there may be in what 
followed it is idle now to conjecture, 
but, at any rate, Socrates believed that 
the Hebrews became at last so furious 
and mad that they actually set up a 
veritable cross in the streets, fastened a 
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Christian boy upon it, and ended by 
beating the child to death. Be the 
facts what they may, it seems that the 
wretched creatures suffered without 
mercy, and paid very dearly for their 
fanaticism, or whatever else we may 
think fit to call it. 

The story was often repeated, we 
may be sure, and, as I have said, it be- 
came a * stock story ” in the after time. 
The wonder is that, as such stories are 
wont to do, it did not at once and im- 
mediately become the foundation of a 
body of mythus for ingenious people to 
embellish and vary in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. Instead of that happening, 
it seems that the story was well-nigh 
forgotten for more than seven hun- 
dred years. Then, however, somebody 
fished it up from the obscurity in which 
it had been lurking for long; and, 
once revived, it became not only a fa- 
vorite romance in the Middle Ages, but 
to this day there are many credulous 
people who firmly believe that this dia- 
bolical crime of the Israelites has been 
committed again and again in various 
parts of the world, and that if the Jews 
could have it all their own way there 
would be an annual repetition of ihe 
tragedy of Inmestar in Hounslow, War- 
saw, Vienna, or Berlin. 

The history of the Jews in Europe 
and England is a bad and sad history 
enough. It has, however, never been 
written at all adequately, and there is 
no English book upon the _ subject 
which can be described as even a re- 
spectable compilation. We have good 
reason for believing that there were 
many representatives of the oppressed 
race in Britain before the Norman Con- 
quest, and that they continued among 
us in somewhat large numbers till they 
were banished by Edward the First in 
1290, after which time we hear little or 
nothing about them in these islands for 
four hundred years. During the two 
centuries, however, which elapsed be- 
tween the coming of the Normans and 
their expulsion by Edward the First, a 
great deal may be learned -about this 
strange people and about the barbarous 





treatment they received. Iam not go- 
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ing to dwell, however, upon the subject 
here, for I think the time has hardly 
come for that matter. But a word of 
explanation is required in anticipation 
ef the question why our ancestors 
treated the Hebrews so cruelly as they 
did, and why they hated them so 
fiercely. 

The want of money in England dur- 
ing the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries made itself very severely felt 
wunong all classes. The scarcity of coin 
was achronic difficulty and evil, and it 
was met by the ‘ moneyers”’ after 
their fashion. They issued counterfeit 
coin to so large an extent that Henry 
the First had to lay his hands upon the 
licensed coiners, and, much to the joy 
of his people, inflicted very heavy pen- 
alties upon the culprits. It was all in 
vain. Certain long-headed speculators 
came to the fore; they accumulated 
large hoards of treasure, and the money 
market was in their hands. These 
speculators, or financiers, or capitalists 
—call them what you please — were 
all Jews. There was a reason for this. 


It was a law of the Church that no 
Christian might lend money at interest ; 


to do so was mortal sin. In proportion 
as this law was observed or enforced, 
in that proportion was the lending of 
money thrown into the hands of such 
as had no consciences or no scruples. 
The Hebrews had no qualms of con- 
science ; they did not believe in the 
immorality of charging rent for coin 
any more than the Christian did for 
charging rent for houses and lands. 
The result was inevitable. With the 
Conquest had come in a rage for build- 
ing churches, monasteries, castles, 
houses ; and all these could not be paid 
for without large expenditure of hard 
cash. Where was it to come from ? 
There was only one answer: the Jews 
were the only financiers — if you wanted 
money you had to goto them. But the 
Jews were not likely to let you have 
money without a consideration, and the 
Christians soon found that the rent 
charged for accommodation of this kind 
was extortionate and ruinous. Owners 
of lands and houses were reduced to 
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beggary, while the Jews were always 
growing richer and richer. In every 
prosperous town the Jews were es- 
tablished ; in some they had their 
‘“* Jewry,” or Jews’ quarter, where they 
lived apart from the Christian inhab- 
itants ; they had their synagogues and 
their burial grounds. At Lincoln, at 
Bury St. Edmunds, in London, Nor- 
wich, Canterbury, Leicester, York, and 
elsewhere wealthy Jews appear to have 
been the first builders of stone houses, 
when, as a rule, the Christians lived in 
timber dwellings, thatched with straw 
or reed. It is easy to see that the Jews 
would be envied, hated, loathed, the 
more they prospered and the richer 
they grew. The wretches had learnt 
the secret of making the dissolute, the 
prodigal, and the reckless pay the price 
of their selfish vices. Of course the 
spendthrifts stood upon their Christian- 
ity, and loudly and fiercely proclaimed 
that it was not to be borne that the 
children of the faithful should be given 
over as a prey to the accursed Israelites. 
Whether the harrowing description 
which the monk of Peterborough gives 
us of the condition of the country dur- 
ing the miserable reign of Stephen be a 
faithful picture ; whether it can be true 
only of that limited area over which 
the good man’s purview extended ; or 
whether, indeed, the rhetorical language 
employed does not betray very evident 
exaggeration, let others decide. One 
thing is certain—that in the midst of 
the anarchy that is said to have pre- 
vailed far and wide there was every- 
where a rage for building castles, -and 
churches, and monasteries, and that 
this building could never have been 
carried on without large outlays of 
money, while, at the same time, the 
owners and the tillers of the soil were 
very extensively impoverished. Equally 
certain is it that the money, as a rule, 
was found by the Jews, that they lent 
it out at usurious rates of interest, and 
obtained mortgages upon the estates of 
the nobles and the religious houses. 
The monasteries, to go no further, were 
very heavily in debt—how heavily 
may be seen from the glimpse we get 
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of the condition of the great Abbey of 
St. Edmund in the pages of Jocelin de 
Brakelond. 

Herbert Losinga, the first Bishop of 
Norwich, died in the year 1119. He 
was aman of very large resources, and 
he spent them lavishly. During the 
last twenty years of his episcopate he 
surrendered himself to the prevailing 
mania for building, and the cathedral 
at Norwich is only one of many vast 
architectural works which he projected 
and carried out. The most costly of 
these, perhaps, was the foundation of 
the Benedictine Priory at Norwich, the 
endowing it with estates which were 
sufficient for the maintenance of a soci- 
ety of sixty monks, and the erection of 
the large mass of buildings of which 
now only insignificant fragments re- 
main. When he died the see of Nor- 
wich remained for two years without a 
bishop, and the loss to the monastery, 
left now to its own resources, must 
have been enormous. When at last 


Bishop Everard entered upon his epis- 
copacy, in 1121, he must have found 


himself with a great deal upon his 
hands, and there is reason for believing 
that between him and the monks no 
very cordial understanding existed. It 
was almost inevitable that the monas- 
tery should have got into debt, and as 
sure as it did so it must have been in 
debt to the Norwich Jews. 

People who borrow money at sixty 
per cent. per annum are not likely to 
love the lenders, neither are their own 
prospects likely to improve as time goes 
on. But every needy citizen and every 
one who was, or had been, temporarily 
embarrassed was smarting under the 
exactions of the only moneyed class in 
the community. The Jews were not 
only bankers and financiers to the land- 
owners and the trading class, but they 
were the only pawnbrokers in the city, 
to whom the artisans pledged their 
tools, their clothes, or the chattels when 
they found themselves in difficulties. 
The Hebrews were regarded as merci- 
less bloodsuckers, and believed to be 
bad enough for anything. It was actu- 
ally the interest of everybody to accept 
every horrible story and to represent 
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the Jews as being the worst and basest 
of mankind. At Norwich, as elsewhere, 
there was a Jews’ quarter, and almost 
certainly a synagogue as well as aceme- 
tery outside the walls.1_ In the Jewry 
the Hebrews lived a life apart from the 
citizens, kept up their religious rites 
and customs, and were the objects of 
no little curiosity and suspicion, and of 
a certain measure of superstitious ter- 
ror. It is probable that during the 
reign of Stephen the hatred of the. race 
had increased greatly and had grown te 
the point of ferocious rancor and ab- 
horrence. It only required that some 
definite charge should be brought against 
them to make it certain that the anti- 
Semitic feeling of the populace would 
burst forth into acts of furious violence 
and persecution. 

In the East Anglian diocese two 
synods were held annually, the one in 
the spring, the other in the autumn, 
at which all the beneficed clergy were 
summoned to attend. It was a burden- 
some duty, and the more so as the 
inevitable fees were demanded from the 
members, and these had to be paid. In 
the year 1144, shortly after Easter 
(which fell upon the 25th of March), 
the synod assembled as usual in the 
cathedral, and Bishop Everard took his 
seat upon that remarkable throne which 
still exists, though somewhat mutilated, 
and supported by the magnates of the 
diocese and by other people of consider- 
ation who had come to take part in the 
proceedings, he opened the meeting 
with the usual forms. Of course the 
Prior of Norwich and his monks were 
in attendance ; for the theory was that 
the bishop was abbot of the monastery, 
and the prior and convent were at all 
times expected to ratify any important 
act of the bishop which affected the 
temporalities of the see. In the silence 
that followed the delivery of the usual 
sermon, up rose a certain married priest 
named Godwin Sturt and asked leave to 
bring before the bishop and the synod a 


1 It is difficult to believe, though Benedict of 
Peterborough and Roger de Hoveden assert it as a 
fact, that there was only one Jewish cemetery in 
England before 1177, and that before that date the 
Jews carried their dead for burial to London, 
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very dreadful and distressing complaint 
which it was impossible to keep back. 
Permission being granted, the Reverend 
Godwin delivered a set speech which 
must have startled the assembly indeed. 

He declared that during Passion- 
week an innocent little boy had been 
barbarously murdered after being hor- 
ribly tortured ; that his body had been 
carried to Thorpe Wood, in the neigh- 
borhood of Norwich, and there left un- 
buried ; that the boy was the cousin of 
his own children and a nephew of his 
own; that the outrage had not been 
committed by Christians but—as he 
professed himself prepared to prove — 
by “the Jews, the enemies of the 
Christian name ;”’ and he ended by de- 
manding that right should be done in 
the matter, and that a searching inquiry 
should be made into the facts, and that 
opportunity should be afforded him of 
making good his serious charge against 
the Jewish community, which was un- 
doubtedly implicated. 

The bishop, who apparently had re- 
ceived information beforehand, briefly 
gave his response that, while the guilty 
ought never to be shielded, it was not 
seemly to condemn the unheard, and 
therefore he decreed that the Jews 
should be summoned to attend before 
the synod next day, be required to 
make answer to so serious an indict- 
ment, and, if convicted, should be given 
over to condign punishment. There- 
upon the bishop’s official sent out his 
summons to the Jews, requiring them 
to attend on the morrow and purge 
themselves before the synod. 

The Jews were greatly alarmed, and 
promptly put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the sheriff of the county, who 
was the king’s representative, and 
whose residence was the castle at Nor- 
wich. His name was John. Our his- 
torian assures us that the sheriff was 
handsomely bribed by the Jews —in 
fact, so handsomely bribed that he actu- 
ally took the Jews’ part, and positively 
decided to support them against even 
the monks and the bishop. He declared 
that the Jews were not under the bish- 
op’s jurisdiction at all, but under his 
own as the representative of the king ; 
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that the synod was at best nothing 
more than a Court Christian, before 
which they could not be called to 
appear, and he advised that the Jews 
should not plead at the Bishop’s Court, 
but repair at once to the castle, where 
for the time they might take refuge. 
Acting upon this advice, the Jews took 
no notice of the bishop’s summons, and 
the synod dispersed. But the bishop 
was not disposed to let the matter drop, 
and he vehemently insisted that the 
case should be tried in his own court, 
and again summoned the Jews to an- 
swer to the charge brought against 
them ; ending with the threat that if 
they continued to show themselves con- 
tumacious they should be simply “ ex- 
terminated.”’ 

[Note that we have here an early and 
a remarkable instance of a conflict be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and the civil 
courts, about which historians have 
written so much, and will write more. ] 

The sheriff, thinking perhaps that 
discretion was the better part of valor, 
and perhaps thinking that it was well to 
bend before the storm, gave way under 
protest, and he produced the Jews; 
but when the priest Godwin again re- 
peated his accusation, and insisted that 
the accused should clear themselves 
“by the judgment of God ’’ — that is, 
by the ordeal —the Jews, having good 
reason to suspect foul play, demanded 
an adjournment ; and when this was 
peremptorily refused they appealed to 
the king, and retired from the court 
under the protection of the sheriff, and 
waited in the hope that the popular 
madness would quiet down. 

So far from abating, however, the 
excitement among the Norwich folk 
went on increasing, and it is only too 
evident that the monks of the priory 
and their adherents went all lengths to 
inflame the mob. It happened that, 
among other notables, the prior of the 
Cluniac Monastery of St. Pancras at 
Lewes, Aimar by name, had taken a 
prominent part in the synod. It is 
probable that he was in Norfolk at this 
time on some business connected with 
the Priory of Castleacre, which was 
then a cell of Lewes. Having an eye 














to business, and foreseeing that this 
story of the ‘“* martyrdom” of a child 
by the Hebrews was likely to make a 
noise and bring pilgrims to the shrine 
of the murdered saint, Prior Aimar 
made, a hid for the body, and offered 
to take it away for honorable burial in 
his own monastery. The offer was 
refused ; and then Prior Aimar an- 
swered that if only he could have got 
his wish he would have done such 
honor to the little saint’s remains, and 
would so have glorified his cult that he 
would have become a very precious 
possession to the monks of St, Pancras 
for time to come. Bishop Everard 
seems to have been struck by the re- 
mark and to have thought to himself, 
‘¢ Why should not we at Norwich take 
the hint and act upon it?’ Accord- 
ingly it was resolved that the body 
should be brought into the cathedral at 
once, preparatory to its being buried in 
the monastic cemetery. No great en- 
thusiasm seems to have been aroused, 
and, as far as we are told, the body was 
buried without any pomp or magnifi- 
cence, 

Up to this point the attempt to make 
capital out of the story appears to have 
been a failure. The Jews came out of 
the affair with flying colors ; the sheriff 
succeeded in protecting them from per- 
secution, and King Stephen issued an 
edict in their favor. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they soon went about their 
business as heretofore; though the feel- 
ing against them was not allowed to 
slumber, and the inventors of the story 
were not the men to cease repeating it 
and make the most of their case to the 
populace. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that there was a strong party of 
scoffers who ridiculed the whole busi- 
ness. These men—possibly hating 
the monks as much as they hated the 
Israelites denounced the former as 
knaves and madmen, and took up the 
cause of the latter with some zeal and 
vigor. 

But was it to be thought of that the 
Priory of Norwich, having discovered a 
real martyr, and being in possession of 
his bones, should allow that martyr to 
be cheated of his honor or themselves 
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of the glory and profit of such a price- 
less treasure? If a martyr, surely 
miracles would be wrought at his tomb. 
They had not long to wait for them, 
It seems that the body was buried 
about Michaelmas, and a rose was 
planted upon the graye, Lo! a few 
days later the tree was in full bloom, 
Other rose-trees lost their blossoms — 
this went on flowering. A great wind 
arose, which wrought huge havoc — 
the martyr’s roses did not fall. Nay! 
One vowed that on Christmas day 
there was a blood-red rose upon the 
tree! Strange and wonderful! Look 
to it, ye Sadducees! Soon there came 
to Norwich a young man from Wel- 
ney (?), in the isle of Ely, Lewin by 
name ; he had been brought to death’s 
door by rheumatism down there in 
the fens, The poor lad was favored 
with a vision: an angel led him 
through the dark and grisly abodes 
of souls that were expiating their 
sins in subterranean torments ; thence 
he was graciously permitted to soar 
upward in the spirit to the celes- 
tial mansions where, beside the throne, 
there stood the Virgin Mother, and 
next her on a golden footstool (scabello 
aureo) an angelic boy was seated in 
glory. Of course it was the martyred 
William, and in his intercessions lay 
the hope of cure for the afflicted, deliv- 
erance from bodily and spiritual ene- 
mies, and greater things than these. 
The dreamer sought the burial-place, 
and was the first who was healed. A 
little later a young maiden at Mulbar- 
ton, four or five miles from Norwich, 
saw another vision, She too was car- 
ried in the spirit to the other world, 
and gazed upon the hideous torments 
of the damned, and heard the angelic 
songs of the happy ones above. Then 
another girl, rich and beautiful, whose 
soul was fired with the desire to live 
the higher life, got deliverance from 
the haunting presence of a fiend ma- 
lign, one of those foul demons quos 
faunos dicunt et incubos, till her pure 
soul was troubled to its depths. To 
her appeared as a_ helper Herbert 
Losinga, the bishop and founder of 
Norwich Priory, and bade her seek the 
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martyr William’s tomb ; and she sought 
it and found salvation. 

This last vision and revelation was 
an important one. Hitherto only the 
vulgar had shown much disposition to 
believe the story ; but now there was a 
real lady who had joined the faithful. 
Evidently there had been more than 
doubt, there had been jibes and flout- 
ings and scorn, to bear ; for who cared 
what Botilda Girard, the wife of the 
convent cook, might allege, or what 
humble cétiers here and there said — 
they who would say anything? But 
here was a real young lady, and a de- 
vout and ecstatic one—there was no 
getting over that! ‘* Accordingly,” 
says the writer of the book I am quot- 
ing from, “this last miracle revived 
the memory of the blessed martyr Wil- 
liam, which had been gradually getting 
weaker and weaker of late, and in fact 
had almost died out among the masses.” 
Now, however, things began to look a 
great deal more promising. 

Meanwhile, about a year or so after 
the synod of 1144, Bishop Everard grew 
weary of his Norwich life, resigned his 
bishopric, joined the Cistercian order, 
and founded the Abbey of Fontenay, in 
Cote d’Or, where he died. The Nor- 
wich monks, availing themselves of the 
weakness of the king, boldly elected 
their prior, William de Turbe, to the 
vacant see of Norwich, and, in spite of 
the opposition which the sheriff John 
(de Caineto?) offered in the king’s 
name, carried their point and succeeded 
in getting their nominee consecrated at 
London in 1146. This was bad news 
for the Jews; for the new bishop had 
shown himself their relentless enemy 
all along, and they knew too well that 
he would not spare them if any oppor- 
tunity offered. Just at this time a new 
misfortune came upon them. John the 
sheriff had fallen ill very soon after his 
first taking the Jews’ part, and from 
that time his health began to give way 
— obviously and manifestly a judgment 
upon his setting himself against the 
cause of God. He was present at the 
new bishop’s consecration, but his 
malady — whatever it was— increased 
upon him so rapidly that on his way 
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back to Norwich he was stopped at 
Mileham, a castle which belonged to 
the Cheney family, and there he died. 
A lesson and a warning that for the 
doubters and the scoffers! Let them 
meditate thereupon, lest the divine 
vengeance fall on them too as it fell on 
Sheriff John ! 

Bishop William’s opportunity was 
not long in coming. There was a cer- 
tain Sir Simon de Nowers, a knight of 
much consideration in Norfolk at this 
time, who had been living beyond his 
means and had got heavily into debt to 
many creditors. Among those credit- 
ors was a wealthy Jew whose name 
does not appear, but who is described 
as a man of immense riches. He 
pressed for payment of the debt, and 
Sir Simon was worried by his impor- 
tunity. One day a band of rascals, 
headed by an esquire of the knight, laid 
wait for the Jew and murdered him. 
The ruffians were caught and brought 
before the king, who happened to pay a 
visit to Norwich, about the same time. 
The Jews appeared as plaintiffs, the 
bishop as defendant; for Sir Simon 
held his fee of and owed fealty to the 
bishop. Each of the parties made out 
a very good case, but there can be very 
little, if any, doubt that the knighi’s 
people had committed a deliberate 
murder. But the bishop or his advo- 
cate in reply declared that his knight 
should not purge himself of the charge 
against him till the Jews had purged 
themselves of the guilt of murdering 
the Christian boy, which they had not 
cleared themselves of, and of which the 
priest Godwin was again prepared to 
accuse them as he had done six years 
before. He still persisted in challeng- 
ing them to the ordeal which they had 
previously declined to submit to. 

For the rest, the bishop asserted that 
the Jews had endeavored to tamper 
with him to the extent of offering to 
withdraw their charge against the 
knight if the bishop would let drop the 
charge against themselves, but that he, 
the bishop, had indignantly repudiated 
the notion of compromise, and now de- 
manded that the king should do jus- 
tice in the first case before proceeding 














to investigate the second. King Ste- 
phen was wise enough to see through 
the pleas that were urged ; he refused 
to deliver up the Jews to the bishop 
and his monks and, through them, to 
the Norwich mob, and he adjourned 
the case till such time as he should 
hold a council at London, and there 
both parties might appear. 

Even so the obstinate persistency of 
the bishop was not to be gainsaid. I 
take it that the Council referred to was 
that which assembled in 1153 (Gervase, 
i. 157), when the agreement was con- 
firmed between Stephen and Henry the 
Second which settled the succession to 
the crown and brought peace at last to 
the kingdom. Here again the bishop 
attempted to bring forward his charges 
against the Jews, and once again, and 
finally, he failed to get a hearing. The 
story was evidently disbelieved, and the 
Norwich Jews from this time appear 
to have been protected from any seri- 
ous annoyance. During the next hun- 
dred years they were swarming all over 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and flourishing 
exceedingly. Bishop Turbe! was a 
man before his time ; he would have 
‘exterminated’ the unhappy He- 
brews, if he could have had his way, in 
the first half of the twelfth century. 
They were not actually “‘ exterminated ” 
in England till the last decade of the 
thirteenth. 

But if kings and sheriffs were so ill- 
advised as to tolerate the presence of 
the accursed ones and to protect them 
from violence, bishops and clergy and 
the whole army of monks would not 
show themselves half-hearted or su- 
pine. Least of all would they who had 
got the martyr’s body in their keeping 
let the faithful forget what an infinitely 
priceless and wondrous thing they had 
in their midst. The faithful did not 
forget it ; they gloried in the fact that 
Norwich had a saint and a martyr of 
her own. Unluckily, there was one 
unbeliever even in the precincts of the 
very Priory, and he a man of force and 
influence too—none other than the 


1][ find it more eonvenient to speak of him by 
his surname rather than to call him Bishop Wil- 
liam, 
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Prior Helias, who had succeeded to the 
office when Prior William Turbe had 
been elected to the bishopric. For six 
years the blessed martyr’s body had 
lain in its grave in the monks’ cemetery, 
and the bishop and the more ardent of 
the monks had long feit that it should 
be allowed to remain there no longer. 
It should be moved, they thought, to a 
worthier resting-place. Prior Helias 
was ‘a still strong man in a blattant 
land,” and he held his peace and said 
nothing. Perhaps he sneered, perhaps 
he smiled, perhaps he snubbed the 
brethren. Be it as it may, he gave 
them no encouragement ; even Bishop 
Turbe could not move him. One day, 
early in Lent, the writer of this strange 
history was lying on his bed asleep, 
after matins, in the dormitory, when 
there stood before him, in a vision, 
Herbert the Great, founder of the mon- 
astery, and bade him deliver a message 
to the bishop and the prior. It was his 
command that the martyr’s body should 
be exhumed from the cemetery and be 
deposited in the chapter-house, and a 
splendid tomb should be prepared for 
its reception. Brother Thomas — for 
that was his name — kept the vision to 
himself ; he was by no means sure of 
what the prior might say. The form of 
the founder appeared once more, and 
warned him that he must needs de- 
liver his testimony. A third time he 
appeared, and this time smote the shud- 
dering wretch with his pastoral staff. 
Then Thomas went to the bishop, who 
was overjoyed ; and then, too, he told 
his vision to the prior, and the end was 
that the little martyr was taken out of 
his lowly grave and laid in a sarcoph- 
agus prepared for him in the chap- 
ter-house. But Prior Helias obeyed 
grudgingly. He resented, as it seems, 
the pressure that had been put upon 
him ; he was actually rude to Brother 
Thomas. Was he a doubter? was he 
a scoffer? Who should say? But as 
the autumn drew on he fell sick, and 
his sickness increased; the hand of 
God had smitten him. He was in his 
prime, and yet on the Ist of November 
he died. How could it be but that 
there should be great scarchings of 
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heart ? ** He was a grave and serious 
man,” said his monks, ‘a devout and 
learned man, too; but he died before 
histime. We may have had our suspi- 
cions, but, on the whole, we did not 
find it very, very hard to believe that 
he may have been saved after all ! ”” 

But when he was dead what an awak- 
ening there was! People outside were 
very much impressed by this re-inter- 
ment in the chapter-house. There were 
strange tales going about; wonderful 
things had happened when they put him 
in the tomb — very wonderful things ; 
the bishop had preached a powerful 
sermon in the cathedral, and the thun- 
der of his eloquence had scared the 
listeners. How if it were all true after 
all? 

A perfect epidemic cf, visions and 
miracles burst forth among the people. 
More than a score of boys were mirac- 
ulously healed of their various maladies. 
Twenty-two grown men, twenty-eight 
women and maidens were cured — the 
blind, the dumb, the paralyzed, the 
dropsical, the gouty, the deformed. 
Nay, the very brutes felt the benefit of 
the little saint’s intercessions — a rich 
man’s horse, the oxen of the monastery, 
a poor woman’s swine, and a distin- 
guished young gentleman’s favorite 
hawk. People came flocking into Nor- 
wich from all the country round. The 
great folks were as wild as the mean 
folks. There can be no doubt about it, 
for we have their names given us, and 
they are names that are, to local anti- 
quaries, no mere obscure names, but 
of people of position and importance. 
At last! Yes, at last! What a joy 
to the faithful few who had never 
doubted ! 

The monastery was in a state of 
siege ; such multitudes came crowding 
in to gaze upon the sepulchre of the 
blessed William in the chapter-house 
that the discipline of the monastery 
was in peril. Actually ecstatic ladies 
forced themselves into the cloisters and 
would see the place where the martyr 
lay. It was becoming very serious ; 
it could no longer be borne. Clearly 
the chapter-house was not the proper 
place for him to lie, even though the 
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great founder of the house had issued 
his mandate in the vision. Bishop 
Herbert’s own body was buried under 
the high altar ; let the blessed William’s 
be laid in front of the founder’s tomb ! 
There they laid him accordingly, and 
there they built his shrine. 

But the crowds that came to make 
their offerings and their supplications 
there were just as great and just as 
importunate and just as. troublesome as 
before ; he had to be moved once more, 
and now for the last time. Prior Rich- 
ard had succeeded Prior Elias, and he 
took the matter in hand, A serious 
consultation was held, and finally it 
was decided unanimously that the 
saint’s last resting-place should be ina 
certain cancellus, formerly dedicated to 
the holy martyrs, situated to the north 
of the high altar; and thither they 
carried him with much thronging of 
people, and an imposing function, 


and immense veneration ; and there, 
says Brother Thomas, ‘he lies to this 
day in the aforesaid cancellus, and there 
frequent miracles still are wrought, and 


will continue to be wrought in the days 
to come.,”’ 

If local antiquaries and other cunning 
men and learned ones ply me with 
questions as to where and what this 
cancellus was, and where we are to 
look for it now, I beg leave to assure 
them that—as at present advised —I 
am resolved to take a leaf out of the 
book of Prior Elias and to hold my 
peace. Any unwise man, even the un- 
wisest of men, can ask hard questions ; 
it takes a wise man to answer them 
when they are hard. I may have my 
views upon a question, and yet I. may 
not be prepared to state them —as at 
present advised. 

The removal of the saint’s remains to 
the aforesaid cancellus took effect, ap- 
parently, about 1151—that is, shortly 
after the death of Prior Elias. It was 
followed by a new outbreak of miracu- 
lous interpositions, all which the faith- 
ful Thomas thought it his duty to 
record. But, to the sorrow of the 
monks, the startling phenomena ceased 
after a year or two, and there were no 
wonders wrought; though there was 
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little or no decrease in the number of 
ihe pilgrims who came to visit the 
shrine. ‘I began to think,’ says 
Thomas, “I should have no more to 
write, and that I was going to know the 
sweets of repose from weariness at 
last.”’ 

[Brother Thomas, you must under- 
stand, was a rhetorical person, and 
revelled in what Socrates called * the 
long-winded method,” and when you 
read him —as I trust you will read him 
all in good time — you will have to take 
him as you find him, and I think before 
you get to the end of him you will have 
learnt a lesson or two in the * divine 
art of skipping.’’ . This, however, is all 
by the way.] 

Brother Thomas was_ mistaken. 
When the year 1155 opened there came 
a new display of miracles. The fame 
of the Norwich saint had traveiled even 
to the distant parts of England. It had 
reached even the Provincia Hastingen- 
sis ; it had come to the ears of a certain 
Reimbert, dapifer of Battle Abbey. 
The poor gentleman had been para- 
lyzed. He came to St. William’s shrine 
and was whole ! 

The signs and wonders began again ; 
and next year another palsied man 
came all the way from York, having 
travelled the distance on crutches. He 
too was cured of his infirmity. 

A little after a certain scoffer, who 
had derided the saint and laughed at 
his votaries, was made an example of. 
Walter was the blasphemer’s name. 
In a vision St. William appeared before 
him, carried him away to the spot 
where the body had at first been found, 
and cudgelled -him dreadfully, so that 
when he woke he was exceedingly sore. 
Very different was the treatment re- 
ceived by damsel Lathewis, daughter of 
Edwin, the parish priest of Taverham, 
three miles from Norwich. She was a 
cousin of the saint, for their respective 
grandmothers had been sisters. She, it 
seems, was suffering from a curvature 
of the spine. A moment at the mar- 
tyr’s sepulchre was enough to straighten 
her body. Could a saint do less for his 
own kith and kin? Then came a boy 
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who had never had the use of his legs. 
His father brought him all the way 
from Lincoln, in a gig ! 

[There’s a question for you, ye ar- 
cheeological magnates! Correct me or 
confirm me. How else am I-to trans- 
late ‘‘a patre in vehiculo rotatili adve- 
hitur, quod civeriam appellant ”’ ?] 

Needless to say, that boy got up and 
walked. 

So it went on from day to day. 
Thomas tells us it would weary his 
readers if he enumerated all the .in- 
stances of miraculous cures which were 
wrought, and we may well believe it. 
But when Bishop Turbe proceeded to 
build a special chapel to the honor of 
St. William in the Wood, as he had 
now got to be called, and dedicated it 
with all due observances on the 27th of 
April, 1168, wonders and miracles again 
multiplied. A monk from the ancient 
abbey of Pershore, in Worcestershire, 
came for help, and went not empty 
away ; 2 woman who had dealt in sor- 
cery long time came and screamed out 
her confession in the ears of all ; a holy 
virgin, much afflicted, came from !dis- 
tant parts, and was relieved. In 1172 
—it was two years after Archbishop 
Thomas was murdered, and two years 
before he was canonized —a man of 
note from Ospringe, in Kent,- came, 
who had actually been led on his way 
by the holy archbishop himself, and by 
St. Edmund too, and what he did not 
find at Becket’s tomb, that he found at 
the chapel of St. William in the Wood. 
He came there racked with agonizing 
pains ; he went away leaping for the 
joy of his complete recovery. 

*“T saw that man myself,’ says 
Brother Thomas, ‘‘and he was sound 
and vigorous, and himself told me what 
had been wrought in him. I saw him 
when I myself went on pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, and I and others are cer- 
tain that he spake true ! ” 


I can carry my readers no further in 
this.story, for here my story-teller brings 
his narrative to an abrupt end. 

Who was this story-teller ? ” 
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II. 

JOHN BALE, Bishop of Ossory, the 
coarsest and most scurrilous English 
-scholar who ever took pen in hand— 
John Bale, whom Fuller calls ‘** Bilious 
Bale ’? — was a Carmelite friar at Nor- 
wich ; in his youth and all his life he 
was a very hard student. In 1546 he 
published a vile book called ‘ The 
Actes of the English Votaryes,” in 
which he gave some extracts from a 
work which he calls the “ Legend of 
St. William written by Thomas Mon- 
mouth,”’ a monk of Norwich. Compil- 
ers of catalogues of English writers 
since Bale’s time have always taken 
their information about “Thomas of 
Monmouth”’ from Bale, and always, I 
think, without acknowledgment. Bale 
certainly had seen the ‘* Legend ”’ from 
which he quotes ; I doubt not, had seen 
it either in the library of the Carmel- 
ites, or in that of the great priory at 
Norwich before the dissolution. What 
became of the volume after the pillage 
of the religious houses nobody can. tell. 
What we do know is, that it disap- 
peared for at least three hundred and 
fifty years, and though men searched 
for it high and low, and made every 
sort of enquiry regarding it, it was 
given up as a thing hopelessly lost till 
some two years ago. 

Before I pass to the finding of the 
original manuscript, however, it will be 
advisable to dwell upon the effect which 
the work produced, and on the circula- 
tion which the story met with. The 
author calls himself Thomas Monemu- 
tensis, or Monemetensis, and dedicates 
it, as we should say nowadays, to Bishop 
William Turbe. He tells us that he was 
a monk of the Norwich Priory, and an 
eye-witness of much that he narrates. 
He seems to have begun to write his 
book about 1160, and to have gone on 
adding to it from time to time till the 
death of the bishop his patron. The 
bishop died in 1180, and the last incident 
that Thomas mentions is said to have 
occurred two years before that date. At 
first sight it seems a little puzzling to 
explain how a Monmouth man should 
have found his way to the furthest east 
in the first half of the twelfth century, 
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and why he should have chosen the dis- 
tant Norwich monastery as a place to 
hide himself in. There are, however, 
some reasons which might be adduced 
for accounting for this apparent diffi- 
culty, on which it is not necessary to 
dwell here. But does Monemutensis, or 
its other form Monemetensis, necessa- 
rily mean that Thomas was a Mon- 
mouth man? To begin with, n and u 
are letters easily confounded in manu- 
script, as every one knows ; and Mone- 
mutensis may be only Monementensis 
with the e omitted from carelessness, 
as Monemetensis may be the same word 
with the stroke over the second e which 
stood for »n omitted. John Capgrave, 
the chronicler, who was a Norfolk man, 
and an Augustinian friar at Lynn at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when Latinizing his own name, called 
himself Johannes de Monumento Pile- 
ato ; that is, John of the grave with the 
cap on it. Itis a suggestive absurdity, 
and we can but smile at it. But how if 
our Thomas, with characteristic affecta- 
tion, played a trick of the same kind 
with his name, and turned a patronymic 
which was Hill, or Graves, or Mount, 
into this Latin folly. How if he were 
Thomas of Hillborough, or Hillgay, or 
Hillington, but that these places were 
not ‘‘ classical’? enough for his refined 
taste ? The suggestion must be taken 
for what it is worth. Be it as it may, 
his name was Thomas. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the book was not 
written with a view to publication and 
circulation so much as to serve as a 
sacred record of the miracles that were 
wrought by the influence of the boy 
saint at his shrine, and as a chronicle 
which might be added to from time to 
time when some fresh marvel called for 
notice. 

The fame of the murdered martyr 
and of his wonder-working power 
spread far and wide with astonishing 
rapidity. The story of the boy crucified 
by the Jews at Norwich was the first of 
a cycle of almost identical stories which 
were repeated from that time forward 
all over Europe, every country and 
almost every large town laying claim to 
the honor of possessing the remains of 
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a boy saint who had been slain and in 
many cases crucified by the Jews. The 
story of St. William of Norwich is the 
earliest of them all, and I have little 
doubt that before long it will be capable 
of something like demonstration that it 
was the source and origin of them all. 
It is instructive to trace the way in 
which the story travelled from place to 
place. It must be remembered that 
the cult of a new saint with attractive 
features of its own appealing strongly 
to the imagination of mothers and chil- 
dren would be sure to bring, and did 
bring, a vast concourse of devotees to 
Norwich, and that the offerings made 
at the shrine would be very consider- 
able in amount. If the monks of the 
great Abbey of St. Edmund’s, with its 
martyred king lying there and its splen- 
did shrine inviting pilgrims, began to 
feel uneasy at the counter-attraction 
which the Norwich Priory offered to 
the stricken and the sad, it was not to 
be wondered at. If while at Bury the 
insolent Jews had brought the abbey to 
the very verge of insolvency and were 
going in and out among the monastic 
buildings as though they belonged to 
them—and such was the case during 
all those years when the St. William 
craze at Norwich was at its height — 
what would be easier than to fan the 
flame of anti-Semitic hatred even by re- 
peating and circulating the Norwich 
story ? But would it not be far better 
to find a boy saint of their own? Ex- 
actly when things were at their very 
worst at Bury, just at the time that Ab- 
bot Hugh died, and while the election 
of Abbot Samson was, as it were, hang- 
ing in the balance, Bury, too, found a 
boy saint for herself —St. Robert the 
Martyr, and he too wrought signs and 
wonders ; and his battered and man- 
gled corpse was buried with all due 
pomp in the abbey church, and no 
less a person than Jocelin de Brake- 
lond wrote a book about him, which, it 
may be supposed (without being un- 
charitable), served as a counter-attrac- 
tion to the more famous book of 
Brother Thomas of Norwich.. This 
was in 1180, the very year when Bishop 
Turbe died. That very year, too, the 
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city of Paris found that a boy had been 
crucified by the Jews, and the same 
frenzy displayed itself, and the same 
tales were told, and the miracles of St. 
Richard of Pontoise —for that was his 
name — were proclaimed in the ears of 
all. The outcome of this last business 
was the banishment of the Jews by 
Philip Augustus from his kingdom, 
with the usual accompaniments of pil- 
lage and massacre. Forty years later, 
the monks of the Abbey of Weisenberg, 
in Saxony had found another boy saint, 
St. Henry, whom the Jews had mar- 
tyred. 

In 1244 somebody found the body of 
a boy lying unburied in St. Benet’s 
churchyard in the city of London, with 
marks upon its arms and legs, which 
the mob screamed out were Hebrew 
letters. Not that any Christian in 
those days would demean himself by 
learning Hebrew. The old story was 
revived ; he had been crucified by the 
Jews. The usual consequences fol- 
lowed. The craze went on. North- 
ampton had its boy saint, for the 
slaying of whom the Jews were hung 
and torn to pieces horribly; and in 
1255 Lincoln could boast of its lijtle St, 
Hugh, the most famous of them all, 
whom Chaucer has immortalized by 
naming him in close connection with the 
‘¢ Prioress’s Tale.’”? Gloucester, too, is 
said to have had its little martyr. How 
many more of them there would have 
sprung up it is impossible to conjec- 
ture if Edward the First had not 
hunted the Jews out of England in 
1290, after which, on one side of the 
Channel, there could be no more boys 
to crucify, because there were no more 
Jews to rob and torture and slay. | 

But on the Continent the boy saints 
went on steadily increasing in number. 
Adrian Kembter, a professor of canon 
law at Innspruck, who had taken upon 
himself to write the “‘ Acts ’’ of St. An- 
drew, the boy saint of Rinn, makes out 
a list of no fewer than fifty-one of 
these tales, the latest of which is of 
the date 1650, the earliest is the story 
of St. William of Norwich. The ghastly 
superstition is very far from extinct 
even now ; how long it will go on he 
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would be a rash man who would ven- 
ture to forecast. 


Ill. 

THE discovery of the long-lost work 
of Brother Thomas is a matter. of 
some importance, not only for the new 
light it throws upon the genesis of a 
widely spread mediseval superstition ; 
it is more than a literary curiosity, it 
is really a contribution to historic liter- 
ature. Of the reign of Stephen we 
know less than of any nineteen years 
since the Norman Conquest. No pe- 
riod is so barren in contemporary rec- 
ords of any kind. Of the life of the 
people from the death of Henry the 
First to the accession of Henry the 
Second, historians hitherto have been 
able to tell us next to nothing — they 
have been compelled to express them- 
selves with a vague caution, which 
even Mr. Round’s sagacious industry 
has done but little toimprove. Brother 
Thomas has cast a new light upon the 
prevailing darkness. The impression 
that his work leaves upon us is that 


there was no anarchy at any rate in 


East Anglia. The sheriff was quite 
able to repress any popular outbreak, 
and to protect the Jews from violence. 
If a rowdy squire committed an out- 
rage the crime was at any rate the sub- 
ject of a formal inquiry. We hear 
nothing of hectoring knights and tur- 
bulent barons. Men move about from 
place to place without fear of molesta- 
tion. Trade goes on without hindrance. 
Commerce, too, appears to be flourish- 
ing; for we hear more than once of 
sailors and their ships delivered by St. 
William’s prayers from the perils of the 
deep. The names of county magnates 
are the same names which appear, in 
the persons of their ancestors and de- 
scendants, in the annals of the earlier 
and the after time. The diocesan 
synods are held regularly, and the 
clergy attend them in large number. 
From anything that appears to the con- 
trary, the East Anglian folk were liv- 
ing quietly and happily, the bond of 
kindred indeed singularly close, and 
the mutual affection of parents and 
children conspicuously strong. As to 
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the five or six incidental allusions to 
what was going on in the outside world, 
this is not the place to dwell upon 
them. I doubt not they will be utilized 
by and by. 

With regard to the credibility of the 
story, or rather of the large number of 
stories which Brother Thomas sets 
down, I have no hesitation in saying - 
that of deliberate imposture from. end 
to end of the book there is only a single 
trace. It was a very credulous age, 
when religious people were always on 
the lookout for some miraculous inter- 
position, when dreams and visions were 
expected, and their significance believed 
in without hesitation. The imaginative 
faculty not only had full play, it was 
stimulated and cultivated to the utmost. 
Men and women had at least as much 
faith in the unseen as in the tangi- 
ble ; the mind’s eye, they were fully 
convinced, was an organ on whose 
perceptions they could rely quite as 
confidently as on that bodily eye which 
was of very little use to the inner man. 
It was an age when anything like a 
critical weighing of evidence was 
almost unknown ; to submit implicitly 
to authority in matters of faith was a 
prime duty, to question what the ac- 
credited teachers had once promulgated 
was almost a mortal sin. It is very 
difficult for us to throw ourselves back 
into an age so unlike our own, Un- 
doubtedly the wide reception of the 
story was very largely due to the way 
in which Bishop Turbe took it up and 
identified himself with it. The bishop 
was a man of immense tenacity of pur- 
pose —a stern, obstinate, immovable 
man, who, when once he had made up 
his mind to support any person or opin- 
ion, would never yield to persuasion or 
argument. That he believed the story 
of the boy saint from the first is abun- 
dantly clear. I think it is St. Augustine 
who somewhere says that faith depends 
upon the will as much as upon the rea- 
son, and Bishop Turbe was one of those 
who could always find good reason to 
believe what he had once resolved to 
believe.. Surely such men are not rare. 

I have said that there is one trace of 
something like conscious .imposture. 
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The priest Godwin Sturt does not come 
out of this business without some sus- 
picion attaching to him. Years after 
the saint’s cult had become extensively 
prevalent, Godwin was found to be 
possessed of an instrument called a 
teasel (quod vulgo teseillum dicitur) with 
which they had tortured the child, and 
it turned out that he had been making 
merchandise of this for a long time 
past and performing cures with it on his 
own account. This looks bad enough ; 
but, even so, the man was not sus- 
pected, though his avarice was blamed 
and punished after a fashion. In any 
case, whether he were a rogue or not, 
his story was received as beyond all 
suspicion. If he were a deceiver, he 
deceived a guileless generation only too 
ready to accept the improbable, or even 
the impossible. 


IV. 

THERE remains to add one word 
more on the discovery of the manu- 
script. 

More than forty years ago, when I 


was preparing to take holy orders, I 
entered into negotiations with the rector 
of Brent Eleigh, a village in Suffolk, 
about the curacy of his parish. They 
came to nothing, but I went down to 
see the place, especially attracted to it 
by hearing that there was a curious 
library which had been bequeathed to 
the parish at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, though I was told 
nobody ever consulted the books. It 
30 happened that the key could not be 
found, and I never saw the books and 
manuscripts. I thought no more about 
the matter till I saw a notice in the 
newspapers some six or seven years 
ago stating that two manuscripts from 
Brent Eleigh had been purchased by 
the authorities of the Bodleian, and 
that one of them had turned out to have 
been the property of St. Margaret of 
Scotland, and was actually mentioned 
in her “Life”? by Bishop Turgot. 
(She died in 1095.) 

In the summer of 1891 Mr. Montague 
James, fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, paid a visit to the Brent Eleigh 
library, in the faint hope that there 
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might still be found there something 
worth the quest. He was amply re- 
warded. There, in a folio volume coy- 
ered by the original wooden boards, he 
was delighted to find the long-lost life 
of the Norwich saint, bound up with 
four other works of about the same 
date and of the same character. For 
money and fair words he at once 
secured the prize, and it now remains 
in safer custody than it has ever been 
before, under the charge of the accom- 
plished librarian of the University of 
Cambridge. 

The writing is of the twelfth century ; 
that is, it is contemporary with Brother 
Thomas, and there is every reason to 
believe that it is a holograph by that 
worthy Norwich monk himself. No 
more competent editor of such a work 
could be found among us than Mr. 
James, and scholars may look forward 
to its appearance in print at no distant 
date. 

The first book—there are seven 
books in all —has already been trans- 
lated into English, and the original text 
offers very little difficulty, and calls for 
little critical, though it will require 
some illustrative, comment. 

Mr. James is so exactly the right per- 
son to whom the good fortune of such a 
find as this should have come in the 
fitness of things, that, when his edition 
of Thomas appears, scholars will find 
nothing to desire in notes or comment. 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE GENERAL. 
1. 

THE general was sixteen years old. 
She was a maid of all work, one of the 
unfortunate tribe specified as general 
servants, and her home was in a 
Bloomsbury lodging-house, in a shabby- 
genteel street which abutted on a large 
square. Not much room for romance 
or interest here, you think ; possibly 
not, except the every-day kind of ro- 
mance inseparable from any human life 
lived honestly and bravely. Pass on, 
my friends, if that is not to your liking. 
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Melinda, the little maid who officiated 
at Mrs. Tilley’s establishment in vari- 
ous useful capacities, was no poetic 
vision to the outward eye. She had no 
claims to comeliness, being red-haired, 
pale-faced, with freckles large and dis- 
tinct, though light in color, looking as 
if they had been bleached by long resi- 
dence in cellars. She was undersized 
as a matter of course, having so many 
weighty duties on her young shoulders, 
and was remarkable for her partiality 
to large aprons and caps of a surprising 
altitude, though not of spotless purity. 
The uniform of her slavery was dear to 
the little general’s heart, identifying 
her with the vast army of workers. No 
budding ensign, introduced to the glory 
of scarlet and the queen’s buttons, ever 
cherished his insignia with half the joy 
and loyalty Melinda accorded to her cap 
and apron. 

Notwithstanding her puny appear- 
ance and pale face there was a consid- 
erable amount of vitality in her ways of 
speech, and, in spite of daily travellings 
up four flights of stairs and the ardu- 


ous labors of boot-blacking, her indom- 


itable energy never abated. It was 
some three years ago now that Mrs. 
Tilley, being in need of the assistance 
of a young person who would not give 
herself airs or take liberties with do- 
mestic rights, had engaged Melinda 
from the workhouse. The miserable 
little drudge had been loyal to her lib- 
erator, deeming it a happy change of 
circumstance which offered her inde- 
pendence and the right to call her soul 
her own. This latter fact was espe- 
cially agreeable to her sturdy spirit, and 
she promptly discarded the religious 
cloak which custom had compelled her 
to wear beneath the eyes of parish offi- 
cials. In the beginning of her service 
she had earnestly assured her employer 
that she ‘* Didn’t want no Sundays out, 
for she’d had prayers enough to last her 
a lifetime.”’ Mrs. Tilley herself, not 
being specially devout in the matter of 
church-going, made no demur, and the 
little scoffer had continued to practise 
the same irreverent attitude for three 
years, only now and again making one 
of the outer ring at a Salvationist gath- 
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ering. This was probably done more 
with a view of some amusement to be 
extracted from the lively proceedings, 
than with any idea of devotional wor- 
ship. Melinda’s tip-tilted nose, worn 
after the fashion of an arrogant terrier, 
sniffed a long time disdainfully at the 
poor curate who lodged on the top story 
of Mr. Tilley’s domicile, appearing to 
live chiefly on bread and butter with an 
occasional relish of:bloaters or marma- 
lade. The little general cherished a 
vast contempt for man comprehen- 
sively, for clerical man particularly. It 
was a troublesome if not always an 
incapable sex, destined to cause the 
misery of womankind. Melinda could 
yet recall her own early childhood when 
she had been employed by her paternal 
parent (a begging-letter impostor) to 
further his schemes. Her independent 
soul had revolted from the cant and 
specious lying which had invariably 
overcome the benevolent and sympa- 
thetic. The hypocritical scoundrel. 
who had finally landed himself in a gaol 
and his offspring in a workhouse, was 
not to be remembered with pity or 
affection. Scriptural language and words 
of spiritual advice had more than an 
echo of humbug, and doctrines of the- 
ology were aired chiefly as a means of 
gain and deception. Did not the hat 
come round after ? So said Melinda. 

Mrs. Tilley, being a weak-minded 
matron, large, limp, and lachrymose, 
soon discovered her young subordi- 
nate’s superior strength of character. 
Melinda was employed publicly in the 
service of lodgers, and privately: as a 
friendly confidant and recipient of tears. 
Upon the little maid’s shoulder such 
copious floods were at times discharged 
that she was constrained to remonstrate. 
‘‘ If you goes on, missis, I do declare I 
shan’t ’ave a dry rag on me. Why 
bless yer, yer could wring of me out 
most nights.”’ 

The most frequent cause of the lady’s 
lamentations was the errant ways of 


cher partner, a gentleman referred to 


vaguely as ‘in business’? when en- 
quiries were pressed by prospective 
lodgers. So far as it could be discerned 
on the surface, the business consisted 
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chiefly of tasting the taps of neighbor- 
ing public-houses. The landlady, how- 
ever, managed to keep him out of sight 
at moments when he was not present- 
able, and so far, being void of offence 
towards lodgers, they tacitly ignored his 
misdemeanors. But Melinda, coming 
in more personal contact with the 
offender, heaped alternate derision and 
abuse upon him. Her satire was deadly 
as poison to the weak-minded man, and 
he hated and feared her equally. The 
aspect of this girl of sixteen years hold- 
ing forth on the iniquities of man was a 
sight to move the gods to mirth. The 
whole army of the shrieking sisterhood 
could not more adequately have main- 
tained the equality if not the superior- 
ity, of the female sex. With her big 
apron of coarse sacking enveloping 
her meagre form, with her bony arms 
akimbo (an attitude ever significant of 
defiance), and her tangle of carroty 
curls shaken from beneath her formida- 
ble cap, Melinda lashed the weaknesses 
of man with unsparing criticism. Mrs. 
Tilley would offer, one by one, feeble, 


extenuating arguments, but they were 
quickly swept away by the torrent of 


the general’s eloquence. Her tirades 
invariably concluded with the same 
piece of advice. ‘‘ You should up and 
give ’im a bit of your mind like 
a woman as respecks of herself. I 
wouldn’t knock under to any poor bit 
of stuff that calls itself a man.”’ 

‘* But,” wailed Mrs. Tilley in the vain 
endeavor to defend her position, ‘I 
ain’t had no mind of my own since I 
married him.”’ 

** Any one could ’ave told that, with 
them seven children on your ’ands,”’ 
said Melinda severely, but without any 
intention of broad sarcasm. 

‘¢ He’s took of my last half-sovereign 
which I hid in the teapot.’’ Here Mrs. 
Tilley, with a fresh burst of tears, ap- 
plied one eye to the spout of the much- 
battered Britannia metal vessel which 
she had constituted her private bank. 

‘Bless me, I ain’t got no patience. 
Who'd ’ave a ’usband to allow of ’im 
to take of one’s earnings | ”’ 

Perhaps it was the extra touch of con- 
tempt in Melinda’s voice, or it might 
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have been some secondary prompting 
of nature which now induced Mrs. Til- 
ley to turn upon her counsellor and 
defend the sinner. “I can tell you, 
M’linda, there’s a many that’s. down- 
right thankful to get a husband of any 
sort in these bad times. It ain’t every 
one as can be settled iu life.” There 
was an air of superior satisfaction about 
Mrs. Tilley which was not to be suf- 
fered. 

** Pooh !”’ said Melinda, getting down 
the frying-pan. 

‘** Ain’t you read about the census, 
M’linda? A million of women going 
a-begging.”’ 

The little general frowned, and rubbed 
her nose upwards with a dirty fore- 
finger. If womankind was going to 
become a drug in the market the men 
might show an additional depravity. 
However, she would not allow that 
the . difficulty was insurmountable. 
“There’s ’usbands and. ’usbands, and 
yours ain’t the sort I should go to ac- 
cept of. They may be very good things 
when they’re willin’ to carry up coals 
and luggage, and to clean the knives 
and boots now and agen ; but when it 
ain’t nought better a man can do than 
bringing of you a baby year by year, 
well, I’d choose to do without one of 
that sort.”?> And, with an expressive 
shrug, Melinda turned to the frying- 
pan and gave her mind to the lodgers’ 
chops. 

There was now indeed a goodly stock 
of young Tilleys on hand to aggravate 
Melinda’s moral perceptions and to add 
to her labors. ‘‘ All of ’em one wuss 
than t’other in the way of screechings 
and contrariness,’’ said Melinda to the 
curate in a confidential moment. ‘ Mrs. 
Tilley gives of ’em too much butcher’s 
meat; there ain’t nothing like it for 
bringing out a voice.’’ The general’s 
yellow eyes flashed a quick glance at 
the little man. He had no voice to 
speak of, and very few chops and 
steaks found their way up to his quar- 
ters. 

The curate possessed his soul in 
great patience, though he was sadly 
harassed on the upper story by the un- 
ruly crew which occupied an attic adja- 
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cent to his own. He might stuff his 
ears with cotton wool and urge mild 
remonstrance, but the sound of tin 
trumpets and penny whistles prevailed 
against all endeavor and persuasion. 
Though he was but a little man he had 
a large soul; but unfortunately it was 
not visible through his spectacles. He 
had a deep respect for poor humanity, 
fallen as it was, and a yet vaster pity 
for its needs, He knew how difficult it 
was to satisfy hungry bodies with the 
thoughts of goodness he was charged to 
deliver. Nevertheless he labored on, 
not losing his faith that there were im- 
mortal souls under the husk of villainy 
and degradation, and bestowing what 
help he could or the vile bodies whose 
more immediate necessities needed no 
searching out. 

Melinda was one of the few people 
who had made discovery of the large 
soul, looking out of patient eyes behind 
the spectacles. She yielded an unwill- 
ing and half-scornful tribute to the only 
piece of manhood she had come across 
which actually forgot to minister prima- 
rily to self. But her secret acknowl- 
edgment of virtue going out of him was 
jealously guarded, and lent no addi- 
tional suavity to her manners. She 
could not so far go back from her ac- 
knowledged opinions. The curate was 
not more graciously entreated than the 
rest of the lodgers in respect of lan- 
guage. Nevertheless Melinda blacked 
his patched boots with extra vigor, and 
bought darning wool and shirt-buttons 
surreptitiously. Neither was his fire 





ever suffered to go out in his absence, | 
or the matter of hot water forgotten on | 
dark mornings. 

Coming one day, earlier than usual, 
to attend to the little man’s needs, she | 
found him still at his religious exer-| 
cises with a Greek Testament in his) 
hands. Her head was high aloft (this | 
attitude was always significant of mental 
disturbance), and she sniffed vigorously | 
in the course of laying the breakfast | 
cloth and placing the tin of sardines in | 
position. The curate urged a gentle | 
remonstrance. ‘ You should take some 
camphor, Melinda. You appear to| 
have a bad cold.” ' 
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“Tt ain’t no cold,’ protested the 
maid, pausing with a fork in her hand, 
and puckering up her odd little face in 
a singular manner; a manner which 
completely extinguished her eyes. This 
signilied «a stoical suppression of tears. 

‘“*TIs there anything the matter?” 
said the curate, not ignorant of such 
signs. He closed his book with a sigh 
and sat looking down at the clasp. 
There was always something the matter 
where he was concerned. Life had 
called very heavily on his capital of 
sympathy ; the endeavor to rectify the 
mistakes and ignorance of others was 
yet his chief task. 

** Matter enough,’’ said Melinda, with 
a look that might have caused a hero 
to quail. Was she one to make much 


ado about nothing, that fiery glance 
*There’s Mrs. Tilley 
Another new baby 


seemed to say. 
been at it again. 
this blessed night.’’ 

* Really! Um afraid it can’t be 
helped,” rejoined the little man, with 
a heavy sigh, reflecting on the perilous 
problem of population. 

‘Who wants to ’elp of it? 
never ’ave no more.” 
choked. 

‘Then why do you cry ?’’ 

**She’s agoin’ to die.’’ The little 
general’s head bowed itself over the 
sardines. The curate rose much _ per- 
turbed. He pushed his spectacles up 
absently and his soul was visible in his 
mild eyes. This proof of womanly 
feeling in Melinda’s stony heart was 
something he had not expected. 

‘** She’s took awful bad, and me to be 
left with all them children on my ’ands, 
not to speak of ’im.’? The supreme 
scorn on the final pronoun was distine- 
tive and seemed to include a world of 
disaster. ‘‘He nigh frightened that 
poor sick critchur to death straight 
off, comin’ in at three o’clock in the 
mornin’ as drunk as any Saturday night 
scum, and flourishin’ of a carving knife 
about like a wild Injun.”” This graphic 
version of Mr. Tilley’s misdemeanors 
was only too true. 

‘** He didn’t hurt the baby ?”’ 

Was it possible there was a tone of 
anticipation in the curate’s question ? 


She’ll 
Here Melinda 
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Melinda shook her head, in decided 
negative, and overcome by a second 
burst of sorrow threw her apron over 
her head and rushed from the room. 
The little gentleman lingered longer 
than usual over his scanty meal, but he 
did not visibly resume any spiritual 
exercises. Perhaps they were going on 
at all times. An hour or so later he 
was sent for to minister words of con- 
solation to the dying woman, who after 
the way of her kind, sought at her last 
moments the spiritual counsel she had 
never heeded in the days of health. 
The curate found her wildly affrighted 
at the near approach of death, urging 
vain prayers that Heaven might yet 
spare her life. But in the short hour 
he spent with her he somehow found 
the key to rest and solace. Ah, how 
many remorseful and despairing death- 
beds he had ministered at! How many 


times had he not gone down into the 
dark, deep waters with some struggling 
soul, and had carried them through the 
flood, and nearer to the light, by the 
might of his own faith ! 


When Melinda entered the sick-room 
with some beef-tea she quickly noticed 
the change. The poor, helpless mis- 
tress, amazed and fearful, full of terri- 
ble anguish and distress, lay calm and 
still, with a new dignity upon her brow. 
What had the curate said and done to 
work this change ? Mrs. Tilley, peace- 
fully smiling, looked at Melinda with 
other eyes. Alas, she was now beyond 
tears, approaching the borderland where 
all earthly considerations appear misty 
and of little consequence. Her fears 
were at rest, human passions were 
stilled, and the everlasting cloud slowly 
descended upon her senses. 

“T’ve made of it myself, — prime 
gravy-beef,—real strong and tasty,” 
said Melinda, stirring the nourishment 
vigorously as she approached. This 
practical task checked the emotion 
which she feared might master her. 
“You'll ’ave a drop, Mrs. Tilley.” 
She lifted her yellow eyes with more 
entreaty than she knew. Melinda had 
sat up all night and there were red 
rims round her strange orbs. The cu- 
rate gave way at her approach, and the 
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dying woman swallowed a spoonful of 
the food put to her lips. 

‘*Where’s the baby, M’linda?”’ she 
said faintly, as if recalling some distant 
trouble. 

“Oh! don’t you worrit now. I 
know how to manage of babies.”’ 

* And him ?.”’ 

Melinda missed the customary burst 
of tears. ‘“‘ Him’? was the familiar 
title of Mr. Tilley between mistress and 
maid. *‘Oh! ’im. He’s slep’ it off.’ 
Melinda lifted her nose, not daring to 
give vent to more specific abuse. 

“Mrs. Tilley wishes to see her hus- 
band,”’ interposed the curate gently. 
The woman turned her glance upon 
him with speechless thanks. 

‘¢That she shan’t’’ said the general. 
“°K ain’t ever done ’er no good as 
I’ve seed, and now i 

* And now,” said the curate, with a 
new assumption of authority, ‘she 
wants to forgive him.”’ 

**T don’t believe in no forgiveness,”’ 
came from Melinda’s lips. ‘* Ain’t she 
been forgivin’ of ’im all ’er life, and 
ain’t ’e been the end of it now ?” 

Once more the curate lifted up his 
voice and there was a tone in it that 
was not to be resisted. ‘* Fetch him.” 

She flashed defiance from her red- 
rimmed eyes, and then her glance feil 
upon the woman, looking at them both. 
She was going out of life, peaceful, 
happy, because he, the little half- 
starved curate, had whispered the se- 
cret of eternal rest. Hitherto religious 
practices had appeared unavailing and 
without sincerity or meaning ; but now 
the advantages did not appear so doubt- 
ful, inasmuch as they were able to 
bring comfort at the last to a frenzied 
soul. In that one short glance Melinda 
realized it all. Something in it there 
might be,— yes, something in it after 
all, my friends. 

With a lowered head the girl passed 
out of the room on her mission. She 
found Mr. Tilley in an underground 
apartment, in a state of tremulous an- 
ticipation. He was dimly conscious 
that he had committed himself in some 
unpardonable way on the previous 
night, but he had fortified his nerves 
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against the revelation of his misdeeds 
with the customary solace. He now 
remembered more clearly stumbling up 
to his wife’s bed-chamber, and being 
hustled out of it by Melinda with asav- 
age burst of speech. Then came the 
vision of a doctor hurrying ap the 
stairs, and the scared apparition of 
Louisa, his eldest born, peering over the 
landing. His hand was cut and plas- 
tered up, but he had no recollection of 
any accident to himself. The phantas- 
magoria of real and unreal troubled 
him severely, and he was about to have 
recourse a second time to his familiar 
friend when Melinda’s entry arrested 
him. 

‘“* You’re to come,” she said briefly. 

‘Whatever do you mean now ?”’ he 
said, with a maudlin assumption of dig- 
nity. 

‘** She wants to forgive of yer.”’ 

This benevolent promise appeared to 
have no great attraction for Mr. Tilley. 
He drew back with evident reluctance. 
But Melinda’s eyes held him fast with 
a compelling power. 

“Oh — ah,’ he writhed uneasily. 
** She’s done of that before.” 

The general restrained the torrent of 
reproach which rose to her lips and 
backing slowly to the cupboard, locked 
it and placed the key in her pocket. 
This manceuvre awakened a more lively 
sense of interest in the man’s mind. 
‘* What is it?’ he said, in a vain en- 
deavor to clear away the mental fog. 
The girl’s action had set vague trem- 
ors in motion. The locking of that 
cupboard was a prerogative only at- 
tached to a wife. 

‘*She’s agoin’ to die.’”’ Melinda’s 
voice was husky. ‘‘ You’re to go up- 
stairs and say good-bye.”’ Still he tar- 
ried. Then she caught the coward by 
the shoulders, and with all her young 
might pushed him towards the open 
door. ‘*Go! go!” shesaid more vehe- 
mently. And at last he went. 


II. 

TIME passed; weeks, months had 
come and gone since Mr. Tilley was 
finally corgiven. But this absolution 
had no binding effect on his misdeeds. 
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He sinned again and again, after the 
old fashion, and the last slate of the 
man was worse than the first. One by 
one respectable lodgers dropped off, re- 
moving themselves and their posses- 
sions to more peaceful quarters. 

The frequent offender found no guid- 
ing hand stretched out upon the stairs 
now, no oft-forgiving partner ready to 
screen or excuse his misdemeanors. 
He might stumble over lodgers’ boots 
and coal-scuttles on every landing, and 
fling out wild curses in the small hours 
of the night as he listed, for no weep- 
ing spouse would come forth to silence 
him and lead him to his rest. Mr. Til- 
ley on the departure of lodgers was 
found bewailing the reduction of rent 
and the perversity of people who would 
not put up with ‘a man’s ways.”’ 

Melinda would have no hand in the 
salvation of her master, though her 
cares for his children were altogether 
motherly. For them she would patch, 
and darn, and scrape ; but as for him 
he was one of the hopeless black sheep, 
not worthy of any attention. Still, with 
all his sins upon him, Mr. Tilley as- 
sumed airs of proprietorship and inde- 
pendence. He even became a strong 
advocate of customary lodging-house 
principles. This Melinda would not 
suffer at all. ‘* You think as you’re 
agoin’ to stick on a extry coal-scuttle to 
the curick’s bill and pints of milk 
which ’e never ’ad. Not if I knows it, 
Mr. Tilley! Him as is so kind as never 
was to them children of yours, and 
gives "em a meal many a time just for 
the pleasure of going without a dinner 
hisself.”’” Here Mr. Tilley assumed a 
warlike attitude. ‘*Oh! I ain’t afraid 
of the likes of you! There’s the poker 
nice and ’andy, and a bit 0’ crockery on 
the shelf. ’Adn’t you better throw 
them cups at my ’ed, and me ’ave you 
up at the perlice court for an ersault ?”’ 
concluded Melinda. 

Subsequently Mr. Tilley calmed down 
and made an apology. He never after- 
wards ventured to suggest any undue 
augmentation of trifles in the curate’s 
account. He, however, presented his 
bills privately to other lodgers as long 
as they endured. 
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The general fought an uphill battle 
on behalf of the family whose cause 
she had undertaken, but in spite of all 
her endeavors the children fell away 
from their former health and plump- 
ness. A descending scale of dietary is 
not to be recommended for growing 
girls and boys, and as butter lowered 
itself to dripping, and dripping to 
treacle, as the daily accompaniment of 
bread, so was there a corresponding 
diminution of vigor. The general set 
herself culinary tasks equivalent to 
making bricks without straw, but the 
result was hardly satisfactory. 

The only lodger that had not deserted 
No. 17 was the curate, who still occu- 
pied the room on the upper story. The 
children certainly troubled him less 
than formerly. Vitality was at the 
lowest ebb, and there was a greater 
scarcity of penny whistles and tin trum- 
pets. ‘*Him” never condescended to 


bestow pennies on his offspring for 
such frivolous purchases as toys. 

One day in mid-winter the curate 
climbed the three flights of stairs, after 


an arduous morning in the slums that 
had left him sick at heart. He found 
Melinda crouching over his little grate, 
crooning some melancholy song to the 
baby, now a pale-faced child of nearly 
a year old, but yet with no notion of 
sitting up or taking an interest in sur- 
roundings after the customary manner 
of more fortunate babies. 

‘You'll please excuse of me, sir,” 
said Melinda, with a subdued note of 
defiance. ‘' Albert Edward ’e were 
very fractious, and I were that cold, 
and there weren’t no fire.”’ 

‘““No fire!’ said the curate, with an 
involuntary shudder as his glance fell 
on the snow outside. 

* All along of ’im, a course,” said 
Melinda. ‘’E’s been at it wusser than 
never.”’ 

** But didn’t I pay him my rent yes- 
terday a week in advance ?” 

‘Then you was a ijut ;”’ broke from 
Melinda angrily. ‘‘’E’s been and 
drunk hisself into the perlice-station, 
and I’d manage a sight better if ’e was 
to stay there.” 

Albert Edward set up a whine of re- 
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monstrance at this vindictive remark, 
whereupon Melinda turned him round 
upon his face, an attitude popularly 
supposed to be agreeable to the infant 
anatomy ; then she set to churning her 
knees round with a circular motion as 
an additional sedative. The curate be- 
ing by this time familiar with the ways 
of her kind made no humane remon- 
strance. ‘‘ What is to be done ?”’ he 
said wearily, leaning against the man- 
telpiece. ‘*The children will starve 
eventually, or go to the workhouse.”’ 

‘*That they never shall,’ said Me- 
linda, pale and vehement. ‘ I’d rather 
pitch the whole lot over the ’Bankment 
first and jump in after.” 

‘* Melinda!’ said the curate, with 
gentle remonstrance. 

‘** Beg pardon, sir, but it ain’t Chris- 
tian-like to talk o’ the workhouse.” 
She sat down meekly and presently re- 
sumed: ‘*Couldn’t you take of the 
droring-room floor? It ’ud give the 
children a extry meal now and then,”’ 

‘** Impossible,”’ said the curate, look- 
ing down into her eyes so pitiful in 
their entreaty. ‘* Why, they’re thirty 
shillings a week.”’ 

**T1’d see as you ’ad ’em for five-and- 
twenty,’’ said the general. ‘ Only 
think of the red velvet sofy, and them 
ornyments.”’ Ter voice took a cajoling 
note. 

He only shook his head. Tumor had 
long since gone out of him. ‘I might 
perhaps get you a lodger,”’ he said at 
last ; ‘*an American.”’ 

‘Who'd ever stay along of ’im and 
the noise ’e kicks up ?”’ 

**Couldn’t you make him up a bed 
down-stairs ? ” 

**So I might, if he’d be persuaded to 
stay there,’’ said Melinda more cheer- 
fully; ‘‘but he’s terrible afraid of 
black beetles and crawly things, and he 
might set the ’ouse afire.”’ 

The curate knew nothing of Mr. Til- 
ley’s tremors. 

“Ts it a man lodger ?”’ said Melinda, 
after a pause. ‘**They gives a deal 
more trouble with boots and dirty pipes 
than the females.”’ 

** No, a lady, an artist; she goes to 
the drawing-school every moraing.” 
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‘‘ And she’d pay reg’lar ?”’ said Me- 
linda anxiously. 

‘I’m sure of it. I think I’ll go and 
speak to her at once before she leaves 
the college. I know she’s looking for 
lodgings.”” Hereupon the little man 
forgot his tired feelings and took up his 
hat again. 

** Not till I’ve made you a cup o’ tea. 
See, the kettle’s on the boil.’’ And 
with scant ceremony Melinda deposited 
Albert Edward on the hearth-rug and 
fetched the teapot from the cupboard. 

The lady proved amenable to persua- 
sion. Within three days she occupied 
the drawing-room floor, bringing with 
her an amount of luggage that afforded 
Melinda a substantial guarantee of solv- 
ency. This agreeable fact was, how- 
ever, somewhat unpleasantly balanced 
by the new lodger’s outspoken com- 
ments on the furniture and- decora- 
tions. ‘Mercy now! roses and lilies 
and daffy-down-dillies growing on the 
carpet, and the whole rainbow making 
a display on the wall-paper. I reckon 


I'll have a color nightmare this blessed 


evening.” 

But she smiled so pleasantly that 
Melinda was constrained to carry off 
the ** ornyments ”’ to a cupboard down- 
stairs without demur. ‘‘She ’ave got 
the coaxingest eyes you ever see,’’ she 
remarked to Miss Louisa in privacy. 
When she brought up the young lady’s 
chop in the evening, Melinda found the 
drawing-room floor had undergone a 
singular change of aspect. Eastern 
rugs effectually diminished the glories 
of the roses and lilies on the carpet, 
and the red velvet sofa was swathed in 
some artistic fabric which rendered this 
formidable piece of furniture less con- 
spicuous. Photographs, flowers, and 
books graced the mantelpiece and 
tables, and an easel was already set up 
near the window. All was dainty, 
tasteful, homelike, and Melinda opened 
wide eyes of amazement. ‘ Well, I 
never!’ she said, as her glance trav- 
elled round the unfamiliar apartment. 
“Ts that how you do it in Amerikey ?” 

** It’s just how folks do it everywhere 
if they mean to call it home,” said the 
lady tranquilly. 
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*¢ Have the curick seen of it ?”’ 

The young lady glanced keenly at 
the freckled face. Here was a study 
perhaps. The general had honored the 
occasion with a clean cap, and her crop 
of red curls was newly released from 
curl-papers and combed in a fringe 
down to her thick eyebrows. 

‘*Oh ! is he a man of taste ?”’ 

Melinda was laying the cloth but 
kept up a conversation at the same 
time. “Well, I dunno. He ain’t got 
no time for these sort o’ things, nor no 
money neither.”’ The lady did not 
check the flow of Melinda’s communi- 
cations. ‘ You see he gives of all his 
earnings away; he’d give of hisself 
away, I do b’lieve, if *twould do any 
one no good.” 

There was a humorous gleam in the 
depths of the coaxing eyes. The girl 
was tall and pretty, and the brightness 
of her looks was a charming novelty in 
this dingy house. ‘‘ Then you venerate 
the curate ?” 

‘“*“Wot’s that?” said Melinda sus- 
piciously, with her nose aloft as if 
scenting satire. 

* You admire him, respect him, wor- 
ship him, —from afar.”’ 

**T don’t worship no person that ever 
was born, and it ain’t in me to respeck. 
The curick, ’e are a bit better than 
some, I allow.” 

**Can’t you allow more than that ? 
He spends his life in doing good.”’ 

Melinda turned and faced the lady 
with a flash that looked like anger. 
‘** How do you know of that ?”’ 

‘**T have seen him visiting.” 

The general pressed her under lip up 
tightly, and changed the subject. 

‘*Your chop’s gettin’ cold, miss, and 
there’s a rice puddin’ and baked apples 
to foller.”’ 

‘* Why, you’re quite a clever cook,” 
said the girl with her charming smile as 
the maid removed the cover. 

‘Weill, I ain’t ’ad much to do that 
way of late.” 

‘¢ Not for the curate ?”’ 

Melinda lifted her eyebrows till they 
went out of sight under the fringe. ‘I 
don’t know what ’e lives on, ’cept he’s 
fed unbeknown to hisself by the an- 
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gels. It’s bread and butter — Dorset 
—and tea mornin’ and evenin’, and I 
do b’lieve ’e gets ’is dinner at they 
airyated bread shops,— poor stodgy 
stuff!’? And with a final sniff Me- 
linda departed with her empty tray, 
leaving the young lady to reflect on the 
ways of benevolent curates. She was a 
reflective young person in the main, 
and she worked hard too at the draw- 
ing-school. Considering there was no 
necessity in her life for laborious un- 
dertaking this was unusual. 

The children in the house soon found 
a new friend, and waylaid the pretty 
lodger with systematic affection on the 
stairs. She paid toll usually with buns 
and packets of sweets, or with their 
equivalent in pence. Her advent, too, 
appeared to have some connection with 
regular dinners, a gain they were not 
slow to recognize. 

The quiet little man up-stairs was 
perhaps the only person in the house 
who had not benefited by her introduc- 
tion. He went his way as before, tak- 
ing no advantage of the situation, 


beyond a quiet ‘‘good-morning”’’ or 
**good-evening”’ if they met casually 
on the stairs. 

‘“*The curick ain’t well,’’ snapped 
Melinda one evening as she cleared 


away the dinner things. ‘’E ’ave got 
cold shivers and pains in ’is ’ed; I 
persuaded of ’im to take a drop 0’ pep- 
permint water, but ’tweren’t no good.” 

** Influenza,’? said the lady lacon- 
ically. ‘‘Is that peppermint water ?”’ 
she pointed to a bottle peering out of 
Melinda’s pocket. 

‘*No, pain-killer which I’ve been 
and bought. The druggist at the cor- 
ner says it’s a rare cure.” 

‘*No good,” said the lady. 
sure.”’ 

Melinda tossed her head and went 
out, muttering something about some 
people who thought they knew every- 
thing. 

When half an hour later a tap came 
at the curate’s door he did not turn his 
sick head; it must be Melinda of 
course. In response to his weak 
*¢ Come in,’’ the door opened in a way 


“Dm 
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that Melinda knew not of, gently and 
silently, and closed with a similar 
graceful understanding of'an aching 
head. ‘I’ve brought your gruel,— not 
Melinda,—and I made it. I’ve put 
something in it. Let me see,” she 
came round the table, smiling, ‘* you 
don’t wear that ridiculous little piece of 
blue ribbon, do you ? ” 

It was the lady. Her color glowed 
brightly ; perhaps she was conscious 
that she was acting the part of an 
emancipated female, and British preju- 
dices might make themselves apparent. 
But the curate was guileless, and alto- 
gether too far removed from self-con- 
sciousness to remember sex. He rose 
from his chair, trembling, for he was 
very weak. No one had ever been to 
visit him in this attic before. His eyes 
were dim behind his spectacles. He 
was suddenly conscious of a dizzy be- 
wilderment and tottered a little. 

The girl stretched out her beautiful 
helpful hand. ‘Sit down, please.”’ 

‘“‘T am not very well,’’ he said, smil- 
ing back but faintly. 

‘Yes, and I came to see, because 
Melinda told me. Overwork, I reck- 
on.” She sat down on the only chair 
beside his own and looked at him 
steadily. There was no help for him 
beneath the scrutiny of those eyes. ‘TI 
guess you’d better go off for a holiday. 
*Tis March, and the daffodils are all on 
fire down in the country.” 

He shook his head. She caught his 
wordless objection with quick intuition. 

‘*Oh yes, I understand ; but there’s 
a little farmhouse down Devonshire 
way I know about where it won’t cost 
you more than living here.” 

He looked at her with speechless 
gratitude. He was sick for a breath of 
pure air, distressed and troubled with 
the hopeless labors of his lot. Only a 
breathing space, a little halt at an oasis 
in the desert, and why not ? 

‘* Mercy now! they don’t want you 
in Heaven just yet. Why there’s years 
of work in you if you take proper care 
of yourself. Say you’ll go, and I’ll see 
to it all.” And the coaxing eyes looked 
down at him with persuasion that would 
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not be denied; and he, without con- 
sciousness, drank of the intoxication of 
that glance as he had done before. 

The curate came back from his holi- 
day a month later with a suspicion of 
roundness about him, and with more 
than a hint of rosiness. 

Melinda made high festival in his 
honor. An elaborate tea was spread 
for him with muffins and other delica- 
cies. The general herself was attired 
in a new stuff gown. Perceiving that 
the curate was unobservant of her 
splendor she drew his attention to the 
matter. ‘What do yer think o’ my 
gownd ?” 

“Oh, it’s beautiful,’’ he said ab- 
sently, while his glance rested on a 
graceful vase full of scarlet anemones. 

‘¢ Who sent the flowers, Melinda ? ” 

“The young lady, a course,” an- 
swered the general, with uncalled-for 
sharpness. 

**Is—is she quite well ?”’ he stam- 
mered. 

** Oh, ever so well, more smiling than 
‘never was. She sings over ’er paint- 


ing all day long, and the picture it’s 
nigh finished, and there’s a young man 
as comes and looks at it every day.” 

* A young man ?” 

***Er cousin she calls of ’im, just 
over from Amerikey.”’ 

But it was evident Melinda had some- 


thing more on her mind. She made a 
feint of brushing up the hearth and 
looking into the kettle, and at last with 
one hand on the door she remarked 
with assumed carelessness : ‘*’ Er cousin 
’e’s a ’andsome young chap, and ’e’s 
got a kerridge with two ’orses, and ’e 
brings of ’er bookays every day.” 

The curate pointed to the scarlet 
anemones ; his hand trembled. ‘ Are 
these from his bouquets ? ” 

Melinda nodded, looking 
* And it’s my b’lief as ’e’s 
’er and she ain’t onwillin’.”’ 

The blow went home. There was a 
moment’s pause and then the curate 
spoke with more than ordinary gentle- 
ness : ** That will do, Melinda. I will 
ring if I require anything more.” 

She went out and banged the door, 


away. 
courtin’ 
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knowing full well her muffins would go 
untasted. As the curate sat quite still, 
all the rosiness faded from his face. 
Alas, that he had ever ventured to love 
so unwisely! The scarlet anemones 
stared boldly at him. He could not bear 
their flaunting cheerfulness ; they were 
like little flags of triumph, a cousin’s 
triumph. Gently he took them from 
the water, gently because her hand had 
touched them, and laid them on the 
fire. He watched them shrivel, curl 
up, and die, all but one which fell un- 
observed in the ashes. Melinda found 
it there next morning, and she shook 
her head over it. ‘*’E couldn’t abear 
the sight of ’em, a course, after I told 
of that lie. But it ain’t no use him 
thinkin’ o’ ’er. ’Er mind is set on the 
other. But bless me, he’s worth two 0’ 
the cousin, kerridge or no kerridge.”’ 

And because Melinda believed in her 
curate and was half sorry for the lie 
which had hurt him, she took the with- 
ered flower away and placed it in a 
private drawer with pocket-handker- 
chiefs and lavender. 

The cousin with the carriage con- 
tinued to call regularly, and the curate 
could hear the young lady singing 
blithely to herself as he crept silently 
up the stairs. She gave him her cheery 
** good-morning”’ or ‘‘ good-evening ”’ 
when she encountered him, and called 
him into her sitting-room one day to 
show him the progress of her picture. 
She questioned him kindly, too kindly, 
about his health and the way he had 
passed his holiday, but her eyes did 
not read anything unusual behind the 
spectacles. The glamour of a new hap- 
piness was upon her, and she seemed 
intent on radiating blessings or bright- 
ness on others. But the curate held 
aloof in a measure from any further 
kindnesses, and she did not understand 
his coldness. 

In due course of time the young lady 
announced to Melinda that she was 
engaged and that in the summer she 
would remove from her lodgings. The 
general received the announcement in 
stony silence. ‘ Haven’t you anything 
nice to say to me, Melinda 2” . 
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“You should ’ave took up with some- 
thing. better than a critchur that wéars 
kid gloves and shiny boots. La! miss, 
I never thought you’d make any account 
0’ a man’s outside.”’ 

The coaxing eyes flashed ominously. 

“* Melinda, you forget yourself.” 

“Not me! Why, it’s yer as forgets 
o’ yerself with encouragin’ of ’em great 
and small. Any one’ud think as yer 
meant to be’ave as pretty as yer look.”’ 
Melinda’s expressive nose took a more 
pronounced upward curve than ever 
before as she went out. 

And so the young lady, thus rudely 
awakened, was left to realize that she 
had done something wrong, something 
that could not be put right. Why had 
she not comprehended sooner? A 
grave, sad look came into her sweet 
eyes, and she sighed. She might not 
evcn say she was sorry ; the only thing 
to do was to pass out of his life silently. 

Many years went by, and in the 
course of them Mr. Tilley was gathered 
to his fathers. Then began a renewed 


time of prosperity for No. 17 under 


Melinda’s absolute rule. The children 
grew up satisfactorily, and were one by 
one carefully launched on the world 
under the general’s ausp‘ces. Many 
lodgers came again and some went, but 
the « curate still remained in the attics. 

A little legacy had fallen in to him, 
and Melinda occasionally ordered butch- 
er’s meat for his evening meal, much 
to her satisfaction. Preferment to 
peaceful country rectories had more 
than once been offered him, but he 
always declined to make any change in 
his way of life. He knew his work, 
and some, at least, of the people would 
miss him if he forsook them. He was 
prematurely old and grey, but yet toiled 
early and late in that sad harvest-field 
where so many tares abound. And 
when he took a final chill one winter 
time and slowly drifted down to the sea 
of death, Melinda watched day and 
night by his bedside. And when he 
had delivered up his brave soul and lay 
serene in his last sleep, she placed a 
withered flower in his hand. It had 
once been a scarlet anemone. 

I. M. 
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From Temple Bar, 
ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST- 
PLAYERS. ; 
PART II. 

LEAVE these dull northern skies and 
travel into brighter climes. Wherever 
he goes, the Englishman carries with 
him the same tastes, the same ways of 
life. Coelum non animum .mutant; qut 
trans mare eurrunt is as true of us as it 
was of the Roman in the days of Hor- 
ace. Gibbon at Lausanne notes with 
regret the arrival of a communion Sun- 
day. ‘‘ Where am I to spend my even- 
ing?” That is his cry. If thoughts 
of business intruded into the mind of 
the Swiss on that day, the lips were 
closed against any mention of com- 
merece. There was ‘neither business 
nor parties.”” Alas! andalas! ‘ They 
interdict even whist on this day.’’ 

Gibbon’s notion of his life was not 
materially different from that of Judge 
Buller. His idea of happiness was to 
devote the morning to work and the 
afternoon and evening to society and 
recreation, not ‘‘disdaining the inno- 
cent amusement of a game of cards.”’ 

Speed over a few years of time, and 
cross the Alps into Savoy. You are an 
Englishman, my dear A » & man 
who, like Ulysses, has seen much, and 
has the advantage over him of being 
able to read. As soon as your arrival 
is known you will be asked to the weekly 
reunion of Mrs. Trollope. Every En- 
glish-speaking visitor receives an invi- 
tation from that kindly dame, and 
among her guests appear ‘* every one of 
any note and many of no note at all.’’ 
You, as a whist-player, will be wel- 
comed even more warmly than is her 
wont. When she expected to find that 
a particular person was a devotee of her 
favorite game, and was mistaken in the 
supposition, her expressive face could 
not conceal the marks of her disappoint- 
ment. Mrs. Jameson came to one of 
her parties, was received with great 
empressement, but it svon turned out 
that the illustrious art-critic ‘‘did not 
know one card from another.’? This 
| was too great a blow for the older lady ; 
‘she could not suppress her mortifica- 
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tion, and Mrs. Jameson saw it depicted 
on her face. 

I should have enjoyed a few days 
with you, my dear A——, at Nice in 
1825. A very pleasant company was 
gathered together in that Mediterranean 
elysium, chief of whom was Talleyrand, 
attended by his niece the Duchess of 
Canino. Yes, Talleyrand whose mourn- 
ful prophecy to the young man, igno- 
rant of whist, on the old age that he 
would be doomed to drag out in un- 
relieved dulness is written on the heart 
of every player, Talleyrand, whose jests 
at the game are familiar to us all. Did 
he not, for instance, when playing at 
long whist one evening, drawl out in a 
slow voice to the old lady who had mar- 
ried her footman, ‘‘ At nine one does 
not count honors.’’ His mode of life 
at Nice was very simple and his habits 
were very regular. He would play his 
rubber until midnight, he would then 
begin to write his memoirs, and in their 
composition the hours would pass away 
until the clock struck three. He would 
then seek his repose, and would rise 
“after a few hours’ sleep fresh and 
ready for the occupations of the day.”’ 

This wily old diplomate was the 
Bishop of Autun, and among his cler- 
ical compeers were many zealous card- 
players. George Ticknor has shown this 
in his account of a visit to the Borgheses 
on a Sunday evening in 1836. The 
first thing which he saw on entering the 
stately rooms was a select company of 
seven cardinals. They were clad in the 
habiliments of their order, conspicuous 
in red skull-caps and pieds de perdriz, 
whatever that article of dress may be, 
and were silting at cards, four at one 
table and three at another. Similar 
exhibitions this accomplished Amer- 
ican, one of the choicest specimens of 
his country, witnessed all the season 
through. Twenty-one years later the 
traveller returned again to Rome. The 
scene was changed. In 1857 he did not 
see a single cardinal indulging in the 
pleasures of the card-table. A pope 
had risen who knew not the joys of 
ecards. He disapproved of the game. 
That was enough ; the cardinals around 
him abandoned their favorite pursuit. 





Talleyrand was a prince of the Church 
and a prince among diplomates. No 
one has ever attained to his reputation 
for cunning and dexterity of intellect. 
The English race is much too slow and 
too direct in its modes of thought to 
attain to pre-eminence in such fields. 
They are apt to acquire a strong hold in 
other lands by the valor of their sol- 
diers, and to lose it again through the 
simplicity of their representatives in 
the council-chamber. The nearest po- 
sition to Talleyrand among our country- 
men, and he, truth to say, is separated 
longo intervallo from the Frenchman, 
would by common consent be given to 
the cautious and glozing old Chester- 
field, and he was at one time as eager 
for cards as the diplomatic old ecclesi- 
astic across the ‘‘ narrow streak.’’? In 
his younger days he won large sums 
from his less fortunate or less skilled 
companions, and his loss of office is said 
to have been due to the fact that he 
once was seen carrying his winnings, 
amounting to some thousands of pounds, 
to the rooms of the Countess of Suffolk 
for safety. In-his retirement at Black- 
heath, when more advanced in life, he 
was accustomed to form one “every 
evening from seven till ten at a crown 
whist-party,’’ but he is careful to put 
on record that his object was “ merely 
to save my eyes from reading or writ- 
ing for three hours by candle-light.”’ 

This was the motive that influenced 
many of these men, from Bishop Ba- 
thurst and Dean Vincent to the first 
Sir Robert Peel. They had spent their 
active years, their eyesight had become 
dimmed, and they now sought the most 
fitting solace for their old age. Peel, 
the first Sir Robert, found his faculties 
**more than usually alert”? a few days 
before his death, and to improve the 
occasion invited three of his nephews 
to dine with him. As the repast went 
on the old man asked if the champagne 
was good, and when “told that it was 
he drank a glass of it. The wine 
raised his spirits, and he conversed with 
much animation about past times.” 
Dinner was over and whist was pro- 
posed. After a rubber or two the hand 
of the old man shook a little as he dealt 
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the cards, and one of his nephews 
offered to deal for him. This mistaken 
kindness was too much for the old man. 
He resented it as much as the old Duke 
of Wellington used to object to an offer 
to help him on his horse. ‘ No, no, 
Robert,”’ he said, *- if I cannot deal my 
own cards it is time to give up the 
game,” and he broke up the game. A 
few days later he died. 

One of the most lovable men of the 
first half of this century was old Thomas 
Grenville. Through a life of ninety 
years he had been a voracious book-col- 
lector, and it was his boast that even 
when a lieutenant in the Guards he 
had, at a book-sale, snatched some editio 
princeps from the hands of a whole 
bench of bishops. His means came 
through the profits of a sinecure office, 
and the remembrance of this fact in- 
duced him to leave his library to the 
British Museum. His evenings were 


spent with his friends at his own house, 
‘¢a quiet dinner at four and a game of 
whist afterwards was the almost daily 


history of his later life.” 


Such, too, 
when the business of the day was over, 
was the pleasure of the philanthropic 
old George Peabody. His favorite 
games were backgammon after an early 
dinner, and whist in the evening. ‘ He 
was as fond of the latter,’’? says the 
organ of the cultivated people of Bos- 
ton, ‘‘and as rigorous a player as Sarah 
Battle.” 

Hitherto the narrative, my dear 
A——, has been confined to the mass 
of whist-players, to the men like our- 
selves who play for the sake of relax- 
ation, and not with the expectation of 
pecuniary profit. My cardinal belief is 
that no man should play at any game 
for stakes which causes him anxiety. 
If he cannot afford to find the balance 
of the year against him at the points 
for which he is playing, he should retire 
into private life. Persistence in a 
game of skill when his mind is racked 
with the prospect of losing what his 
means will not allow him to surrender 
without discomfort to himself or to 
others, must inevitably end in loss. It 
is impossible to lay down any standard 
of ** points ’’? which will suit the purses 
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of all alike, from the Duke of West- 
minster to Tom Jones, a city clerk. 
Each man must settle the question for 
himself, always keeping in mind the 
principle that in .games as in diet 
“one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’ 

The man of small means will always 
have the consolation that high stakes 
do not necessarily involve high play. 
The general standard of skill at the 
Baldwin Club, where the points are 
limited to half-a-crown, is as high as at 
any of the more expensive clubs in 
London. Still it would be affectation 
on my part to shut my eyes to the fact 
that gambling has existed in all ages for 
several centuries past, and that the 
spirit is not dead at the present time, 
though it has been ‘* scotched.”” The 
professional gamester probably exists 
abroad in greater numbers than in En- 
gland, but not a few notorious names in 
that order of mankind can be met with 
in Great Britain. I will not pretend to 
which of them the pre-eminence is due, 
but I must claim a high place on the 
list for Major-General John Scott of 
Balcomie (died 1775), who was some 
time member of Parliament for Fife- 
shire. In married life he was not alto- 
gether fortunate, for his first wife ran 
away from him, and he was compelled 
to undergo the expense of obtaining a 
divorce, but in every other stage of life 
he was dubbed ‘a man of wonderful 
good luck,” and his career has been 
tersely summed up as that of ‘‘a noto- 
rious gimester who acquired numerous 
estates.”?’ He is said to have won 
£200,000 at White’s Club in St. James’s 
Street, ‘‘and at the time of his death 
was considered the wealthiest com- 
moner in Scotland.”’ 

A striking instance of his imperturb- 
ability is on record in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1776. He 
was playing one night at Stapleton’s — 
a tavern, I presume, in Edinburgh — 
when a messenger brought him the 
news that he was blessed with a daugh- 
ter. He turned to the company with 
the words, ‘* You see, gentlemen, that I 
must be under the necessity of doubling 
my stakes, in order to make a for- 
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tune for this girl.”” Thereupon he 
played rather deeper than usual, with 
the result that in a few hours’ play he 
was a loser of £8,000. The company 
began to “ chaff’? him on this discom- 
fiture, but the general, *‘who had an 
evenness of temper that nothing could 
warp, and a judgment in play superior 
to most,”’ retorted on those around him 
with the calm assurance that things 
would still turn out all right. He 
played on, fortune once more smiled 
upon him, and at daybreak, about seven 
o’clock in the morning, he had recoy- 
ered his losses and was able to go home 
with a balance of £15,000 in his favor. 
One of his daughters became the Duch- 
ess of Portland, and her sister was 
married with a dowry of £100,000 to 
George Canning, England’s prime min- 
ister. For which of them he intended 
this provision is not known. 

The general’s skill in cards and _ his 
clearness of head are mentioned by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter in a letter to the 
chief of ‘* blue-stockings,’? Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. ‘Ile plays, as it is called,’’ such 


is her strange opening, ‘‘ very fairly, 
but so much upon system that I have 
been told he drinks nothing but water, 
that his head may be always perfectly 


cool.”? A boiled chicken with toast and 
water was his usual dinner. His will- 
ingness to play for small points when 
the circumstances of those around justi- 
fied no other, and his kindness in dis- 
couraging his subalterns from gaming, 
are acknowledged by another Scot, Sir 
James Campbell of Ardkinglas. ‘ The 
old general,’”’ he says, ‘‘ seemed to en- 
joy himself’? —such is the cautious 
expression of this Northern sage — 
“with his oflicers at a rubber of six- 
penny points.” 

Campbell was himself no bad speci- 
men of the ** professional player.”? His 
nerve was beyond that of his fellows. 
He never lost his coolness at the gam- 
ing-table, and was thus always called a 
‘fortunate player.”” In reading his 
memoirs there rise to view the traits of 
the skilled speculator on the Stock Ex- 
change at the present day. Each of 
them, the card gambler of the last cen- 
tury and the jobber of stocks and shares 
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of this age, conducts his operations on 
the maxim of cutting losses and letting 
profits run. It was so with the delib- 
erating Campbell of Ardkinglas. He 
put a limit to his losses which he never 
exceeded, but he set no bounds to his 
gains. When in Dublin, about 1778, 
he played at the castle a good deal, and 
with such good fortune that at the end 
of the year he found himself a winner 
of some £2,000. At another resort of 
the gamblers, at Daly’s Club, his luck 
was not so good, for there he left be- 
hind him a few hundreds of pounds. 
The application of these gains, if we 
can accept the statement of Campbell 
as accurate, is probably without a par- 
allel in the history of sport. Often and 
often is aninnocent parent called upon 
to pay the losses, at play or on the turf, 
of a spendthrift son. Never before or 
since have I heard of a son helping his 
father’s necessities with the proceeds 
of his skill in cards. ‘*Through my 
success,’? says Sir James Campbell, 
‘*T was enabled to help my father, at 
one time with £1,700, at another with 
£1,000.”’ 

Military men and Eastern officials 
took the first places among the game- 
sters under the third George. Worthy 
colleagues of those already mentioned 
were “Indian General Smith and Ad- 
miral Pigot.’? In the winter of 1787— 
88 the king’s two eldest sons acquired 
new accomplishments. The Prince of 
Wales taught the Duke of York to 
drink, and the duke, not to be outdone, 
initiated his elder brother into the ex- 
pensive mysteries of hazard, quinze, 
and other games at cards. The play 
took place at a new club known by the 
name of Dover House, and situated in 
St. James’s Street, not far from the 
site of Fenton’s Hotel, and the winners 
were the brave general and admiral, 
‘who both wanted it very much.’’ 
Smith was the major-general in the 
Indian army who sat in Parliament for 
the erring boroughs of Hindon and 
Wareham, and he is said to have been 
twice ejected from his seat for bribery, 
with the result that he was prosecuted 
and convicted. His nickname in the 
fashionable world of London was Hy- 
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der Ali, ar.d his son, reckoned the best 
whist-player in his day, was appropri- 
ately called Tippoo. Pigot, too, was 
long numbered among our senators in 
Parliament. 

Francis, the Sir Philip Francis whom 
many ingenious critics have, in defiance 
of probability, insisted on identifying 
with the author of the letters of Junius, 
was another of those inveterate gam- 
blers. Cards dominated over the whole 
Anglo-Indian society of Calcutta it 
those days, and many a crime inflicted 
on the unhappy natives had its origin 
in the losses at the gaming-table of 
their alien rulers. When in India, it 
was the habit of Francis to spend every 
night in this amusement, and he found 
an able coadjutor at the card-table in 
the wife of one of his colleagues, Lady 
Anne Monson, who was reckoned ‘a 
very superior whist-player.’’ Good for- 
tune generally shone on the plans of 
Francis. About 1775 he was visited 
with ‘‘an extraordinary run of luck,” 
so marked, indeed, that he himself ac- 
knowledged that he had ‘ actually won 
a fortune.’’ Rumor, which sometimes 
exaggerates, went so far as to estimate 
his gains at thirty lacs of rupees. 
Francis was an adept at showing that 
notorious ill-humor which once brought 
down on him the witticism, that if not 
Junius, he was certainly Junius Brutus. 
At Brooks’s, when engaged at the 
whist-table one evening with his newly 
conferred red ribben hanging about his 
neck, he was quizzed about his new toy 
by Roger Wilbraham, a mighty Whig 
and a mighty book-collector. Francis 
retaliated with the wish that Wilbra- 
ham might get “a halter and be 
damned.” 

Gamblers soon attach to their com- 
pany men like unto themselves, and 
Francis was quickly surrounded by a 
pleasant set of characters, both male 
and female. One of his chums was a 
certain Major Baggs, and of him it is 
recorded that ou one occasion he had 
the amazing luck to win no less a sum 
than £17,000 at hazard by throwing on, 
to use the language of the game, four- 
teen successive mains. This interesting 
major was a worthy successor to the 
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fighting Lord Mohun, whose deeds of 
duelling are faithfully set down in the 
pages of Narcissus Luttrell the diarist. 
He might have sat for the picture of 
Bob Acres, for he had been the prin- 
cipal in at least eleven duels, and was’ 
notorious for his skill with the sword. 
In his gambling exploits he cared little 
whether he crossed swords with king or 
courtier, The king of Naples once 
tried his luck with the fighting major, 
and after some hours the monarch rose 
up from the table a loser of £1,500. 

Long years ago, now all but thirty, 
inquiry was made in the pages of Notes 
and Queries as to the names and for- 
tunes of England’s famous whist- 
players, and chief in their ranks was 
placed the name of Major Crewe. This 
young soldier, ‘‘a most gentlemanly, 
good-natured man,”’ evep when a subal- 
tern in the army made for himself a 
reputation in society and in the gam- 
bling-rooms. His father, the first Lord 
Crewe, one of the founders of Brooks’s 
Club, died in 1829, after he had been a 
member of it for the unprecedented 
tenure of sixty-five years. His mother 
was the pre-eminent Whig beauty, im- 
mortalized as **True blue and Mrs. 
Crewe,”’ a lady of such surpassing love- 
liness that Madame d’Arblay, with epi- 
grammatic smartness, wrote of her as 
‘‘uglifying everything near her.” 

She knew her son’s weakness in yield- 
ing to the temptations of life in Lon- 
don, and recognized that the only 
chance of safety for him was in absence 
from town. Lord Macartney, at her 
‘“arnest request, consented that the 
youth should go with him to China as 
the second attaché in his embassy, but 
on one condition only, that he gave a 
‘“‘most solemn pledge on his honor’? 
not to touch ‘‘ either cards or dice or 
other instruments of gambling, either 
on board ship or at any place where 
they might stop.”” He gave the pledge 
and broke it — broke it, as it appeared, 
under the persuasions of an old Scotch 
lieutenant, who ought to have known 
better. Night after night was Sir John 
Barrow, who tells the story in his auto- 
biography, disturbed in his cabin during 
the passage home by the rattling of 
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dice, or by what was perhaps worse, 
the young man’s scraping on the bass 
viol. The result was disastrous. Crewe 
lost to one of the lieutenants of the Lion 
‘some thousand pounds, not any part 
of which he could pay, and it was also 
said that he had compounded for an 
annuity of as many hundred pounds as 
he had lost thousands.”” The youth 
ultimately succeeded to his father’s 
peerage and died, a full-blown general 
in the army, at his chateau near Litge 
at the close of 1835. 

Another of these gaming celebrities 
was Quintin Craufurd, to whom his 
friends had given asa term of endear- 
ment the appellation of ‘ Fish’? Crau- 
furd. He had come back from Manilla 
with the fortune of a nabob, and had 
anticipated by his best-known maxim 
the fondest wishes of the Americans. 
His saying was, ‘ Make your fortune 
where you like, but enjoy it at Paris.” 
As one of the most attached friends of 
Marie Antoinette he provided the car- 
riage which the royal family took at 
Bondy, on their disastrous flight from 
Paris. He was classed as an émigré, 
and statues were sold 


and his pictures 
in November, 1792, but after the Terror 
was over he returned to his beloved 
city and formed a collection of historical 
portraits which was one of the sights of 


aris until his death in 1819. Talley- 
rand enjoyed Craufurd’s company, and 
in the days of the First Empire they 
were often struggling, either in partner- 
ship or in antagonism, at the whist- 
table. 

The Duke of York, the favorite son 
of the third George, and his amiable 
wife kept a hospitable table at Oatlands 
for their friends, and * every one did 
as he pleased.”? Dogs were her delight, 
whist was his. If any exception, says 
Raikes, could be made to the pleasure 
of existence under the duke’s roof, it 
was ** that sometimes we had rather too 
much whist.”’” The duke never would 
rise from the table so long as he could 
make an excuse for another rubber. 
Most of his friends in town, Lords Yar- 
mouth, Alvanley, Foley, and Worces- 
ter, with whom he dined ** without any 
ceremony as a_ private  individual,’’ 
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avoided by common consent the entice- 
ment of a whist-table for him, but other 
hosts who were more anxious to flatter 
him were pinned to the table until the 
clock struck four in the morning. No 
wonder that, though he possessed an 
iron constitution, his health at last 
began to give way. 

A second illustrious duke, though not 
a royal one, who never could resist the 
attractions of a four at whist, was the 
fifth Duke of Devonshire. He enjoyed 
his life in London, and his chief happi- 
ness was his rubber at Brooks’s. After 
the game was over—and with this 
duke, as with his royal colleague, four 
o’clock was the limit of his play —he 
rioted ina hot supper, and whenever it 
was in season a boiled mackerel formed 
the staple dish of the repast. The 
Duke of York was a Tory, and at the 
close of his life his political prejudices 
threatened, had he survived his elder 
brother, to inflict incalculable damage on 
the nation. Devonshire was of course 
a Whig, and among his partners in 
whist and in politics was Charles James 
Fox. The sums which Fox lost were 
enormous ; they even reduced the ample 
resources of the first Lord Holland. 
He was not one of those weak creatures 
that were iguorant of the principles of 
the scientific games at cards. ‘‘ On the 
contrary,’’ says Wraxall, and his testi- 
mony on this point may be accepted 
without demur, ‘‘he played admirably 
both at whist and at piquet ; with such 
skill indeed that by the general admis- 
sion of Brooks’s Club he might have 
won £4,000 a year at these games if he 
would have confined himself to them.’’ 
This restraint, alas ! was what he could 
not put on himself. He was tempted 
to share in games of chance, * particu- 
larly faro,’’ and with them came loss of 
money and of reputation. 

Few men could be found more de- 
voted to the Liberal principles which 
Fox advocated than Alderman Saw- 
bridge, and none took higher rank than 
he did as a card-player. In the clubs 
of St. James’s Street no dissentient 
voice would have been found in opposi- 
tion to the dictum that Sawbridge was 
** indisputably the greatest proficient at 
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the game of whist ” then to be found in 
England. Letitia Hawkins, to whom 
the world is indebted for many enter- 
taining anecdotes on whist supplies a 
remarkable instance of his observation 
and memory. At the close of a game, 
when the last card was about to be led, 
he remarked, ‘‘It is singular that the 
four fives should come together.” It 
was so. When the round was played it 
appeared that each of the four players 
held a five. 

One of the best-known names that 
has ever flourished in English card cen- 
tres is that of Lieut.-Colonel Aubrey. 
By those outside the charmed circle in 
which he lived he was believed to have 
been the Major A who published a 
small treatise on whist, and there is no 
doubt that the literary hack who com- 
piled it intended to propagate its sale 
by the assumption of the title and ini- 
tial. In the opinion of Raikes, who 
knew London life well, “he was the 
deepest gambler and the best whist and 
piquet player of his day.”’ Incredible 
of belief were the sums that he would 
adventure, and although the record 
went against him at last, his courage 
was often rewarded by success. Among 
the men of fashion who were at one 
time his antagonists and at another his 
partners, are singled out the two royal 
sons of George the Third, Fitzpatrick, 
the friend of Horace Walpole, and Har- 
vey Combe, the alderman and brewer, 
all of whom knew what it was to be 
“hard up” through gaming. Aubrey 
had ‘passed through various vicissi- 
tudes of wealth and poverty. He made 
two fortunes in China which he suc- 
cessively lost. He then made a third 
at play from £5 which he borrowed, 
and at last died in very meagre circum- 
stances”? at Cheltenham in August, 
1832, at the age of seventy-six, having 
no doubt fixed his establishment at that 
watering-place with the object of ob- 
taining, among the Anglo - Indians 
abounding there, his favorite amuse- 
ments at moderate stakes. 

Most of these men retained their 
equanimity of mind even in their direst 
straits of misfortune. Fox, indeed, 
when his friends thought his sea of 





troubles must have swallowed him in 
its depths, was found at his lodgings 
calmly reading the legendary narrative 
of Herodotus. There are others, how- 
ever, who sank beneath the waves of 
anguish. Andrew Erskine, the witty 
correspondent of Jemmy Boswell, was 
one of them.: He indulged at cards 
and was partial to the game of whist. 
One day, when he had sustained a seri- 
ous loss at this beloved pursuit, he 
‘became frantic, threw himself into 
the Forth, and perished.” 

G. H. Drummond, a member of the 
famous banking-house at Charing Cross, 
only played once in his whole life at 
White’s Club, but that solitary occasion 
was the beginning of trouble to him. 
He lost £20,000 to Beau Brummell, 
and the necessity of raising the money 
brought home to his partners that he 
was an undesirable associate in a busi- 
ness requiring for prosperity’s sake the 
confidence of the public in its man- 
agers. They forced him to retire, a 
sadder and a poorer, if not a wiser 
man. 

The end of George Payne was as 


tragic as that of Andrew Erskine, but 
his death cannot be laid at the doors of 


his favorite game. He was found one 
night at Watier’s Club waiting to make 
up a rubber at whist. Three players 
soon arrived and the game began. All 
went smoothly and nothing happened, 
save that Payne seemed very anxious, 
although the table was not broken up 
until four or five o’clock, that the game 
should be continued to a later hour. 
At ten the same morning Raikes the 
diarist was awakened by his servant 
with the terrible news that Payne had 
been shot in a duel on Putney Heath. 
The unhappy man had been playing all 
the night, and desired to play even 
longer, ‘‘ to pass the time until he was 
summoned into eternity, and no one 
could have told by his manner at the 
card-table that he had such an awful 
prospect in view.”’ 

A truce to such horrors! Let me 
dwell now, my dear A——, on the good 
fortune which sometimes attends the 
players at the card-table. I read not 
long age an article on whist with the 
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signature of *‘ by one who wins,’’ and 
among the devotees of the game of 
whist there are not a few who could 
label themselves in that way. Take 
the case of the brothers Bulwer. They 
inherited from their grandmother a love 
of cards. Whist and piquet were the 
games which the elder brother, Lord 
Lytton, “relished and studied . most, 
because in them the result depends 
more upon skill than luck.’? On these 
games he concentrated for a time his 
complete attention, and, ‘from prac- 
tice and aptitude combined,’’ soon took 
rank in London clubs as an ‘ exceed- 
ingly good whist-player,” even if he 
could not be admitted among the 
chosen few to whom the epithet of 
‘* first-rate”? could be applied. His ap- 
plication was not without its reward, 
for in a short time his winnings formed 
‘“‘an appreciable addition to his in- 
come.”’ The good fortune of his 
younger brother, Henry Bulwer, after- 
wards Lord Dalling, was even greater. 
In 1827 he was attached to the Berlin 
embassy, and taking Paris in his way 
won there between six and seven thou- 
sand pounds at play. This fortunate 
haul proved, says Abraham Hayward, 
the starting-point of his diplomatic for- 
tunes. It enabled him to join a whist- 
playing set, composed chiefly of the 
leading personages at the Court, which 
met at Prince Wittgenstein’s and in- 
dulged in such high stakes as five hun- 
dred louis the rubber. Bulwer, though, 
like his brother, falling short of the 
highest standard of play, ‘ eventually 
came off a winner, and through this in- 
cidental intimacy with princes and am- 
bassadors ... he learnt a good deal 
about important matters from which 
his official superiors were shut out ; he 
also formed connections of permanent 
value.’’ Moreover it opened to him 
the principal resorts of the best whist- 
players in other Continental cities, 
where he often played with success, 
though not having a “decided turn for 
the game at any time.”’ 

Lord Granville, who died in 1846, 
with a great reputation for courtliness 
of manner, held for many years the 
post of ambassador at Paris, and the 





only objection which could with any 
show of plausibility be brought against 
him whilst holding that conspicuous 
post was, that he was sometimes in- 
clined to be indolent. He was addicted 
to play, and often ran over to London 
for a little of his favorite amusement 
at Crockford’s, White’s, or Graham’s, 
but almost as frequently returned to the 
French capital with the loss of a con- 
siderable sum of money. He was one 
of the four noblemen who lost £100,000 
at Crockford’s in a night, the compan- 
ions in misfortune from the ranks of 
the peerage being Lord Chestertield, 
Lord Foley, and Lord Sefton. Still, in 
spite of all his losses Lord Granville 
left behind no less a sum in cash than 
£160,000. With the French his popu- 
larity was unbounded. They admired 
his style of play, and gave him the su- 
preme title of Le Wellington des 
jouewrs. 

The hold which whist exercises over 
the minds of men may be exemplified 
by an illustration drawn from the life 
of Elwes the miser. He, the most 
tenacious of mankind in his control of 


his purse, did not hesitate to engage 


in conflict at whist with the Duke 
of Northumberland. When play was 
over the unfortunate miser found him- 
self a loser in close upon £1,000. He 
loved a lobster, and the only thing that 
could soothe his intense agony at the 
magnitude of his loss was ‘the tail of 
a good lobster.” 

In these days the losses at cards 
rarely reach in the upper circles of life 
a sum sufficient to cripple the re- 
sources of the player. Stakes are now 
fixed at a much smaller sum than used 
to be the case, and a decade passes with- 
out the mention of any noble’s name as 
being ruined by dice or by cards. Oc- 
casionally there creeps into the papers 
in an obituary notice the name of some 
one who has put down or taken up at 
the card-table a few thousands of 
pounds. An instance of the death of 
a whist-player, des bonnes fortunes, oc- 
curred in the spring of 1891. This was 
Lord M. , who was said to have an- 
nually cleared at the Turf Club for 
many years the handsome sum of 
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£3,000. Credat Judeus Apella non ego. 
Still I should in fairness add to this 
public expression of my doubt in the 
accuracy of the figures that a player of 
considerable reputation at whist who 
had often played with him, assured me 
of his belief in the correctness of the 
paragraph in the newspaper. A few 
players keep a detailed record of their 
doings, and the statistics which they 
produce on the fruits of their labors for 
many years are not of such a tall char- 
acter as to awaken suspicion. 

Cavendish in the winter of 1875 paid 
a short visit to the charming cottage of 
Mortimer Collins at Knowl Hill, and as 
out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, it is on record in the 
diary of Collins that ‘‘ he never learnt 
so much about cards in so short a 
time.”?’ The visitor, this ‘‘ famous 
whist-player,”’ imparted to his host the 
total of his rubbers and his gains dur- 
ing the previous ten years. He had 
played twenty thousand rubbers and 
won about £2,000. 

Almost equally conspicuous in the 


ranks of the whist-players of the pres- 
ent day is the well-known novelist 
whose contributions afford us a per- 
manent pleasure in the columns of a 


weekly illustrated paper. He, too, has 
been known to find a solace at the 
card-table for the arduous and exacting 
duties which have been performed by 
him regularly for close on half a cen- 
tury, and I have heard from others 
that in twenty-eight years the whole 
of his gains, although his skill is above 
doubt and his good fortune impossible 
of question, have only amounted to 
about the same number of hundreds of 
pounds. 

If any one contemplates entering 
upon such a course of life in the hope 
of pecuniary advantage, he may well 
ask with Mortimer Collins is the game 
worth the candle ? On the other hand, 
if any player of skill, but of limited 
means, finds that his talents at whist 
are only rewarded by disappointment, 
and that his losses have amounted to a 
magnitude which he ought not with a 
due regard to prudence to incur again, 
let me enjoin on him to adopt the ex- 
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ample of Cavour. This great states- 
man, the best friend that Italy has 
known for many generations, was a 
whist-player whose zeal for the game 
was unquenchable. Once he lost a 
larger sum than he could afford. 
‘““Many men would have played on 
more recklessly ; many men would have 
thrown down the cards in disgust ; but 
Cavour for the future merely reduced 
his stakes’? (A Campaigner at Home). 
May others in a like position have his 
manliness and tread in his footsteps of 
goo:l sense and moderation ! 

You, my dear A , are familiar 
with every line of Thackcray’s writing, 
and appreciate at their full worth the 
adventures of Mr. Brown and his 
nephew. Is the statement true that 
Thackeray and Dickens, the friends of 
our youth, are losing somewhat of their 
popularity? No, it cannot be; I re- 
fuse to give credence to such a slander 
on my countrymen. What a picture of 
club-life is contained in Thackeray’s 
description of the card-room at the 
Polyanthus ! You see the “ grave and 
silent members sitting at those little 
green tables,’ losing or winning with- 
out any outward expression of con- 
cern, pursuing in complete calmness 
their game, “‘ which is, in fact, the most 
elaborate science and study,’ and thor- 
oughly indifferent for hours together 
to the fortunes of the outside world. 
There sits Trumpington, the man of 
good parts and much reading, who 
makes for the game of whist a sacrifice 
of all other pleasures, and in the end 
rises a winner of three or four hundred 
a year; and ‘well he may,” says 
Thackeray ; ‘“‘ with his brains and half 
his industry he could make a larger in- 
come at any other profession.”’ He 
and others like unto him sit there every 
day for years together, ready to receive 
and play with any new-comer who may 
wish it ; and when he retires discom- 
fited from the contest ‘‘ they will make 
you a bow and wish you good-morn- 
ing.” 

Anthony Trollope inherited his moth- 
er’s love of whist-playing, as well as 
her aptitude for novel-writing. He has 
told us of his ‘ great delight in playing 
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@ rubber in the little room up-stairs of 
an afternoon” at the Garrick, how it 
became a daily habit with him, and how 
he tried, but tried in vain, to discon- 
tinue an amusement which he does not 
shrink from stigmatizing as having, 
after all, ‘‘not very much to recom- 
mend it.””. This was possibly an un- 
worthy concession to popular prejudice. 
At all events, when he had penned it 
there came to his mind the truer reflec- 
tion that ‘‘ without cards he would be 
very much at a loss.’’ Memories of 
many illustrious players hover around 
the walls of the card-rooms in the West- 
end clubs. Their merits and their 
faults are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation ; and the play of the 
leading exponent of this age is con- 
trasted, not always to his advantage, 
with that of the veteran who ruled the 
room forty years ago. 

Whist at the Garrick is commemo- 
rated in ‘*On and Off the Stage,’’ by 
the Bancrofts. The lord and master of 
that household summons to our view 
from the shadowy mists of the past the 
name and characteristics of its chief 
performers. He pictures in its card- 
room ‘the ever kindly presence of 
Lord Anglesey .. . the strongly marked 
features and deep-toned voice of Sir 
Charles Taylor; the merry eye and 
musical brogue of Charles Lever... 
the gruff exterior which hid the soft 
and tender heart of Anthony Trollope 
. . . the occasional visits of courtly 
James Clay (the former companion of 
Lord Beaconsfield in foreign travel, and 
a monarch at the whist-table) ; the more 
frequent presence of Sir George Col- 
thurst. I see kindly ‘Joe’ Langford, 
and dear old ‘Bunsby’ (Merewether, 
Q.C.) arrive for their rubber; ‘cut- 
ting-in’ with gentle, pipe-loving Ed- 
ward Breedon (who bore so little of 
the aspect of having once been a dandy 
in the Guards); the great novelist, 
who wrote ‘Hard Cash,’ and Dr. Du- 
plex, who once prescribed for Edmund 
Kean—who complete the table.” 
John Heneage Jesse, a clever compiler 
of many amusing volumes of anecdote, 
was in his later years a great frequenter 
of the Garrick Club card-room; and 
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while seated at one of its tables his por- 
trait was sketched by the present Sir 
John Millais on the envelope of a let- 
ter. Since that time the character of 
the whist in Garrick Street has some- 
what declined. It was impossible that 
the play should remain forever at that 
high level; but the club is still fre- 
quented by several players of great 
excellence. 

The card clubs in and around Pall 
Mall are three in number, and the most 
famous of them without doubt is the 
Portland. For many years its mem- 
bers used to meet at their house in Ox- 
ford Street, at the corner of Stratford 
Place ; but that building is now demol- 
ished, and its occupants have removed 
to a more convenient place of assem- 
bly. They are now housed on the 
north side of St. James’s Square, in the 
building at the south-west corner of 
York Street, and since the date of their 
removal the number of the members 
has materially increased. .The new 
rooms are spacious and excellently 
ventilated, with shafts carrying away 
to the roof the fumes of smoke and the 
heated air. The tables are constructed 
with the latest devices for picking up 
the cards most easily and expeditiously, 
and with certain dodges for allowing 
the smoker to suspend for a moment 
his *‘ horrid trade” of smoking without 
inflicting unnecessary damage upon the 
cloth. There may at this time, as since 
its opening, be observed the most 
skilled of the London card-players. A 
distinguished peer or two of great whist 
distinction still haunt its rooms. A law 
officer of the crown may now and then 
be seen playing a dashing game of 
whist within its walls. A metropolitan 
police-magistrate pursues there, with 
unceasing devotion, when off duty, that 
game of piquet at which he is a skilled 
professor. 

The second card club in importance 
is, no doubt, the Baldwin, and the only 
drawback to its development lies in the 
crowded condition of its rooms. A 
great gulf separates its rooms in point 
of luxury from those of its richer rival, 
the Portland ; but that is the only re- 
spect in which it need confess to infe- 
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riority. Its members are sans reproche, 
its points are moderate, yet of sufficient 
size to engage the interest of the play- 
ers ; and the excellence of the play is 
above any feeling of doubt. The third 
whist club, the St. James’s, is, and 
has been for some time, domiciled at 
87 St. James’s Street, adjoining its 
south-west corner. This was the num- 
ber in the same street of that great 
whist club, called Graham’s, which died 
about forty years ago. It was at Gra- 
ham’s that Lord Henry Bentinck in- 
vented the Blue Peter, or call for 
trumps, the explanation of which was 
first given by Celebs. It was at Gra- 
ham’s that a well-known nobleman was 
detected in the act of cheating, and was 
forced into a public exposure of his 
misconduct in the law courts. 

Most of the other clubs are linked in 
memory’s roll with some illustrious 
names in whist-life. The Athenzum 
possessed some members of the great- 
est distinction. Abraham Hayward 
was long a leading figure of its card- 
room. His play was good, and few 


men possessed a more extensive knowl- 
edge of the history of card-playing or 


of card-players. His knowledge was 
freely communicated to the world, and 
his writings are now the choicest pos- 
sessions of all those interested in the 
gossip and anecdote of this century. 
One distinguished family, now repre- 
sented in the ranks of the baronets, has 
produced several whist-players of high 
repute ; but by far the most distin- 
guished was the master of the rolls, 
who found in whist at the Atheneum 
the relaxation needed for a life of active 
business. Dr. Pole, whose ‘ Philoso- 
phy of Whist”’ takes a very high place 
among the treatises on the game, is a 
member of the club; and one of its 
best players is a son of a late chairman 
of committees. Talleyrand, when resi- 
dent in London, was accustomed to join 
the little coterie of whist-players that 
assembled at the Travellers’ Club. 
Card-playing has flourished at the 
Reform since the day, now more than 
half a century ago, of its foundation. 
Bernal Osborne was long one of its 
most zealous professors, and, if my 
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memory serves me aright, his portrait, 
a ghastly head, now hangs in one of its 
rooms. Forster, the Irish secretary, 
never tired of whist ; and it was at the 
Reform Club that he remarked, when 
reproached with, and confessing to, 
some very bad play, to a distinguished 
novelist, ‘‘ You are quite right. Cail 
me any names you like. Call me Buck- 
shot Forster, if you will.’’ Some good 
players, an attorney-general, a queen’s 
counsel or two, a brace of city mer- 
chants, one or two men returned from 
the East, or retired from official life, 
still assemble within its precincts ; but 
they are heavily weighted by two or 
three gentlemen whose play falls below 
** high-water mark.”’ 

Whist at the Carlton was killed by an 
active politician who has since surren- 
dered to fate himself ; but in the per- 
son of the late Sir Rainald Knightley 
—he is not dead, but buried in a peer- 
age—it possessed a student of the 
game of whist of the highest excel- 
lence. 

At the Oxford and Cambridge Club 
the game of whist has died a natural 
death, but among its members were 
three players who could hold their own 
against any competitors in England. 
James Clay, who used to play there 
and at the Portland, was the acknowl- 
edged head of whist in England for 
thirty years. He is described under the 
disguise of Castlemaine in Lawrence’s 
novel ‘**Sans Merci.’”? Mr. W. x 
who still survives, was a worthy col- 
league, and Mr. H. B. Mayne took a 
leading place in the ranks of whist pro- 
fessors. His talent for games was ac- 
knowledged by all. At Christchurch 
he was a first-rate oar, in cricket there 
was no better “all-round player,’’ and 
in the world of London whist he knew 
but few superiors. Whist, piquet, and 
bezique, the three chief games, are not 
confined to these clubs. They flourish 
elsewhere, and notably, after dinner, at 
the Junior Carlton and the Devonshire ; 
but at many of those institutions the 
games have too much of a business 
look. You cannot characterize the 
game of whist as practised in them as a 
** social amusement,’’? and when such a 
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title is inapplicable the play loses all its 
charms. 

The origin of whist dates back in 
England for at least two centuries. 
Several passages from English writers, 
mentioning its existence before 1700, 
are quoted in the text-books on whist. 
Another curious reference to it is given 
in the entertaining memoirs of Lord 
Ailesbury, which have just been printed 
for the gratification of the select few 
who form the members of the Rox- 
burghe Club. This Jacobite peer notes, 
im his rambling style, that the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark took Berkeley 
House, in Piccadilly, in the autumn and 
spring of 1692-93; but that as they 
were out of favor with William III., 
their levées were not attended by the 
court parasites. Ailesbury, who was 
an honest old boy, without a spark of 
fear in his composition, did not keep 
aloof from them; and ‘the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, then out of the court, went 
thither occasionally. Some few gener- 
ous spirited ladies, but very few in 
number, waited on them ; but to play 


there was only us two, and the game 
was whist with honors, in vogue at that 
time.”’ 

The new game very soon became 


fashionable in all classes of life. Mrs. 
Sullen, a fine lady from London, is rep- 
resented in Farquhar’s ‘“‘ Beaux’s Strat- 
agem”’ as saying, ‘* Dost think that my 
parents . . . had early instructed me in 
rural accomplishments of drinking fat 
ale, playing at whisk.’”? Pope, in his 
episile to Miss Blount (1715), depicts 
her chief delight as that of teasing some 
squire ‘“*whose game is whist ;’’ and 
Mrs. Delany, in her autobiography, has 
recorded for us that her sole evening 
occupation, after her father’s retire- 
ment into the country upon the death 
of Queen Anne, was ‘‘to make up a 
party at whist with my father and 
mother, and the minister of the par- 
ish.” In 1734, Pulteney, writing to 
the Hon. George Berkeley, wishes him 
**good luck at whist.’? So the game 
went on, increasing in popularity every 
year ; but its followers sorely needed a 
scientific trainer to direct their atten- 
tion to the right course, and to develop 
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their energies without undue loss of 
power. 

The occasion produced the. man. 
Hoyle, the mighty Edmond Hoyle, 
whose name and death are about the 
only solid facts definitely ascertained 
about him, published, but without his 
name, his ‘‘Short Treatise’’ on the 
game. By his efforts, to quote the lan- 
guage of the poet, ‘‘ whist became a 
sober, serious, scientific game.’ He 
was a preceptor in whist, giving lessons 
in the gay science at Bath and London ; 
and it was probably through the en- 
forced purchases of his pupils that the 
work ran through five editions in a 
single year. Hoyle made a consider- 
able sum of money through the compo- 
sition. Bishop Newton contrasts his 
lot with that of Milton. For the copy 
of ‘* Paradise Lost ”’ the poet ‘‘ received 
not above ten pounds, at two different 
payments ;”” but Mr. Hoyle, for ‘the 
treatise on the game of whist, after 
having disposed of all the first impres- 
sion, sold the copy to the bookseller, as 
I have been informed, for two hundred 
guineas.’’ Innumerable issues appeared 
in his lifetime, and many impressions 
subsequently came out under the re- 
vision of Charles Jones. It was issued 
in a maimed and mutilated form by G. 
F. Pardon, by E. Trebor, of Edin- 
burgh, a nom de guerre for Robert 
Hardie, and by a certain Bob Short, 
whose labors reached a thirty-first edi- 
tion in 1819. 

Since that time a vast army of authors 
have endeavored to instruct by their 
lucubrations their less-skilled country- 
men in the mystery of whist-playing. 
Major A., Lieut.-Colonel B., and Gen- 
eral Scott were the compilations of in- 
ferior hands published under initials or 
names which might deceive the unwary 
into the belief that they were composed 
by experts. The work by Mathews of 
Bath had higher merits, and was long 
spoken of with respect. The seven- 
teenth edition, dated in 1827, is the 
latest which is preserved in the British 
Museum. The brochure which  p- 
peared under the disguise of Celebs 
was the composition of a Cornishman 
called Carlyon — quite Cornish, you see, 
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my dear A——}from the first syllable 
of his patronymic — who played at the 
Portland, but emigrated to New Zea- 
land nearly fifty years ago when that 
colony was in its infancy. This treatise 
originally appeared in 1851, and had 
reached a third impression in 1858. 
The volumes by Campbell-Walker (5th 
edition in 1878), Thomas Brittain of 
Manchester (I regret that my investiga- 
tions at the British Museum lead to the 
conclusion that no copy of his volume 
on “ Whist ; How to Play and How to 
Win, being the Result of Sixty Years’ 
Play,’’ is housed within its walls), and 
Colonel Drayson (5th edition in 1892), 
whose skill in play is chiefly shown at 


- Southsea, are all known to contain much | 
from which the student can profit, | 


though their popularity with the gen- 
eral public falls short of the success 
which has been extended to others. 
The writings by Dr. Pole should be read 
and re-read. The little treatise by Clay 
is the vade mecum of many a whist- 
player, and there are scores of English 
performers who boast that they know 
The works of Cav- 


its pages by heart. 
endish have done much to revolutionize 


the game of whist. They are to be 
found in every club card-room where 
whist prevails, and in the last three 
decades hardly a year has passed away 
without the appearance of a new edi- 
tion. To Clay and Cavendish, next to 
Hoyle, every whist-player owes a peren- 
nial debt of gratitude. 

You are right, my dear A——, in say- 
ing that treatises on whist are of little 
use, indeed sometimes of positive dis- 
advantage, if they are not studied with 
intelligence. I have known in my time 
a few professors of the game who 
boasted of playing by the rules of Clay, 
yet dishonored his memory in every 
moment which they spent at the card- 
table. 


Paris. ‘*To play against him is mur- 
der, to play as his partner is suicide.” 


Of the whist-player, as of the poet, it | 
If the in-| 


may be said nascitur non fit. 





To many of these gentlemen 
who claim to know his treatise by heart | 
may be applied his own epigram on the | 
peer with whom he once played double | 
dummy all the way from Cannes to 
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spiration does not burn within him, his 
energies are but wasted. Let him go 
elsewhere and try, with more success, 
other and more appropriate pursuits. 

What then are the qualities of a per- 
fect partner at whist ? I will enumer- 
ate some of them. Coolness. — Yes, he 
must be cool. If he becomes flurried 
and nervous, his faculties will pass 
from him. He will omit to notice the 
call of his right hand opponent, and 
slaughter his partner by leading up to 
it. He will not have observed whether 
his partner in returning a lead has 
shown the possession of three or four 
cards in a suit. He will go from blun- 
der to blunder, until the rubber ends 
in hopeless failure. Coolness is indeed 
the great desideratum at whist. We 
cannot expect every one to show the 
self-possession of Charles X. or of Lord 
Sligo. When the revolution broke out 
in Paris, the king was in his palace, 
and the members of his family sent re- 
peated and frantic messages to him. 
‘¢ His Majesty was playing whist! He 
was every inch a Bourbon. That rub- 
ber will remain among the sublimest 
examples of stately decorum in all the 
history of royal houses.”? The other 
example comes near to that of the 
Bourbon monarch. Lord Sligo was 
staying at one of his houses in a moun- 
tainous district of Ireland, when the 
news arrived that his best known resi- 
dence, Westport House, was on fire. 
It was in the depth of winter, and the 
snow was lying deep on the ground. 
Having ascertained that the fire was 
raging with such intensity that his 
presence would be of but little use, he 
resumed, with only a moment’s break, 
the game of whist at which he had 
been playing. A similar instance of 
self-possession occurs to my memory. 
It was that of a Quaker, called Fox, 
who lived at Falmouth, and it is men- 
tioned in Southey’s “ Espriella.” His 
house was on fire; he found that no 
effort could save it, so without any at- 
tempt to preserve it, he ‘‘ went upon 
the nearest hill and made a drawing 
of the conflagration, an admirable in- 
stance of English phlegm.”’ 

Equanimity of temper.—We must 
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learn to bear misfortune with resigna-|can you be dreaming about? You 
tion and victory without excessive ex-| have the ace in your hand, and you 
altation. The man who breaks out into| suffer the adversary’s king to pass.” 
a passion of fury at his partner over! A glance at the lady soon showed that 
some real or fancied fault, will not be | any explanation of her misconduct was 
long in finding, if his partner is not a|impossible. She had been seized with 
first-rate player, that his explosion of |a stroke of ‘apoplexy, which put an 
anger has only made things worse. If| end to both her and the rubber.” 
his partner in cards is a lady, he may| Couwrage.—This is one of the most 
have to endure the misfortune that be-| important requisites for a whist-player. 
fell Braxtield, the old Scotch judge.|He must not hesitate to finesse with 
The feelings of this delightful product | boldness, yes, even with apparent reck- 
of sweetness and light in the northern | lessness, if the game is going against 
Athens so far overcame him on one|him, and it can only be saved in that 
occasion when playing with a lady,|way. The finesse must, of course, be 
that he burst out with a string of oaths | exercised with judgment, and, above 
against her, for which he was obliged | all, he must be zealously on his guard, 
to apologize. This he did with consid-| lest a practice which, when successful, 
erable naiveté, as he frankly admitted |is delightful above every other pleas- 
that he had momentarily mistaken the | ure, should get the mastery over him. I 
lady for his wife. have known players, naturally of great 
If his colleague in misfortune is mas-| skill, become so addicted to the vice of 
culine, he may be treated in another | linessing as to throw away many games 
way, possibly as Colley Cibber pun-| which otherwise must have been won 
ished the old general. They were;|by them. On the other hand, I have 
playing cards one night at Tom’s cof-| known men of considerable skill in the 
fee-house in Russell Street, Covent | game lay down the rule that a finesse 
Garden, one of the few houses in Lon-|should never be tried in the second 
don which were only open to subscrib-|round of a plain suit. The habit of 
ers. As the cards were dealt to the | one man seems to me as vicious as the 
playful Colley, ** he took up every one | rule of the other. It is impossible, in 
in turn, and expressed his disappoint-|the game of whist, to establish an un- 
ment at every indifferent one.’ As/| varying rule, one which shall never be 
the game went on, he did not follow | changed, as to the times and opportuni- 
suit, whereupon the testy old general | ties for finessing. On such a point 
cried out, * What, have you not a/each player must trust to his own judg- 
spade, Mr. Cibber ?”’ The poet-laure-| ment, and it may safely be predicted 
ate, nothing abashed, looked at his|that the sanguine player will risk his 
cards and answered, ‘*‘ Oh, yes, a thou- | luck on such a die more frequently than 
sand,” a reply which drew forth a very | the man who is by temperament of a 
short and peevish comment from the | despondent disposition. The man who 
general. Colley, who was a very cool lacks courage, who goes around Lon- 
customer, and was besides “shockingly | don, passing from club to club with the 
addicted to swearing,’ as the narrative | piteous cry that four by honors have 
says, retorted with ‘* Don’t be angry, | been persistently against him for years, 
general, for damme I can play ten/and that he loses hundreds a year, 
times worse if I like.’’? A worse fate | stands out in my mind as one of the 
than even either of these may befall! greatest bores of the card-room. For 
the quarrelsome player. Let him take | myself I would rather not play at all 
warning by an incident which hap-| than sit down with a man who has 
pened in the spring of 1789. A “ fat-| made up his mind before he begins that 
tish ”’ lady — the epithet is not mine — he is sure of losing. 
was playing at cards at an assembly.| There are several other classes of 
Her partner screamed out, ‘‘ Dear me, | players that rank among the horrors of 
madam, what are you doing? What! club-life. Take, first, the man who 
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passes his whole time at the whist-table 
in a state of hesitation. He looks at all 
the cards in his hand, examines them, 
and rejects one by one, and then with 
the plunge of despair plays the wrong 
one. This is not his solitary vice. His 
anxiety lest partner or opponent should 
have called and he not have noticed it, 
fills every one else with distress. In 
the hope of aiding his imperfect facul- 
ties he perpetually demands to see the 
last trick. This, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, only adds to his confu- 
sion, and leaves him in a worse state of 
bewilderment. 

Look, for a change, at the man who 
only plays for hisown hand. His vision 
is limited to thirteen cards only, and 
his perception takes no note of those 
with his partner. He plays an isolated, 
a selfish game, never seems to under- 
stand the knack of combining his own 
with his partner’s cards, and at the 
close of the hand, although he often 
plays the thirteen cards in his own pos- 
session with great skill, defeat usually 
attends him. 

Enter the card-room of any of the 
London clubs, and you will certainly 
find there a performer who is overcome 
by another and almost equally terrible 
vice. His failing is that of playing 
false cards. This, too, when crowned 
with success—for a false card will 
sometimes save and sometimes make a 
rubber—comes home to the human 
heart with superlative delight. But the 
man who tries it once, and finds it end 
in good fortune, falls a victim to the 
practice. He forgets that if a false 
card deceives his opponents it as often 
as not deludes his partner. The taint 
of uncertainty hangs around him. His 
partner is always beset with doubt, he 
never knows the cards which are com- 
prehended in the ambiguous hand of 
his cunning colleague. They play at 
cross-purposes, and their progress is as 
slow as that of a pair-oar, in which each 
sitter keeps separate time for himself. 

One other specimen, the ‘ slovenly ”’ 
specimen, I may allude to. He is often 
a player of considerable ability, but he 
is more successful in keeping partner 
and opponents in a perpetual state of 





worry than in anything else. He puts 
his trump card in the middle of the 
table, shuffles out of turn, pitches his’ 
cards before him in such a manner that, 
they fall face downwards on the table, 
and spreads his tricks over such an ex- 
panse of space that the sixth is all but 


tumbling over the side of the table into 


the lap of his right hand opponent. 
These are but a few of the thousand 
and one annoyances that he daily com- 
mits. 

To play the game of whist with mod- 
erate skill is a certain passport to social 
life. The skilled card-player is ordi- 
narily possessed of keen intelligence 
and of varied knowledge. In most 
eases he is distinguished in a second 
walk in life, as well as in his acquaint- 
ance with the devil’s books. A bond 
of union binds together all the fre- 
quenters of a card-room who play with 
average ability. Wherever his varied 
course may lead the whist-player, he 
meets with friends and associates. His 
warmest welcome will often be found 
around the tables in the card-room of 
the club, either in England or abroad. 
Among card-players feelings of the 
warmest friendship are always gener- 
ated, and acts of kindly courtesy, often 
extended to assistance in business life, 
are constantly being performed. 

The incident narrated by Shirley in 
*¢ A Campaigner at Home ” may at first 
sight present a ludicrous aspect, but be- 
neath the surface lies a deep vein of 
pathos. An.old lady, far advanced in 
years, was walking one day through a 
churchyard, when she { stopped before 
three mounds, that formed, as it were, 
three sides of a square. She seemed 
to be engaged in inward prayer, for her 
lips moved, and there was moisture in 
her eyes. The graves were those of 
the late doctor and parson of the par- 
ish, and of an old East Indian, noted 
whist-players in their day. ‘There 
they are,’ she remarked placidly, after 
a long pause, “the auld rubber, just 
waitin’ for me to cutin.” This quartet, 
in a remote part of Scotia, knew but 
little, possibly had never heard of many, 
of the ingenious devices for communi- 
cating knowledge at whist which have 
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been adopted within the last thirty 


years, Their whist, if they possessed 
good memories and moderate intelli- 
gence, was probably none the worse for 
that. If they did not encumber their 
powers of deduction with excessive for- 
malism, it was all the better for the 
exercise of thought. 

The little knot of men who, after 
several migrations of habitat, used to 
meet as members of the Westminster 
Chess Club, in rooms at the Caledonian 
Hotel on the Adelphi Terrace, studied 
the game with an intensity of vigor and 
earnestness of purpose which had not 
hitherto been displayed in elucidation 
of its mysteries. To their perception 
may be attributed many of the varia- 
tions in practice which have since 
been introduced, and most of us would 
eagerly acknowledge that these novel- 
ties have given a scientific character to 
whist which it previously lacked. 

Lappétit vient en mangeant. The 
danger now is that the game will be 
made too abstruse. The mystery of its 
practice would, if certain writers and 
players had their way, become more 
mysterious than ever. Rules are now 
being propounded for the play of cards 
which may come, in the ordinary way 
of life, once in a hundred rubbers. 
The mind is in danger of being clogged 
with an infinity of maxims as to the 
particular cards to be played at a defi- 
nite juncture. In whist, the exercise 
of intelligence should have a first place 
with a fine player, but intelligence will, 
unless a determined start be made 
against the invaders, soon be deposed 
for arbitrary custom. Several of these 
new modes of play clash with those 
laid down by older players for several 
generations together. The lead of ace, 
followed by king, invariably meant that 
the leader’s holding in that suit was 
limited to these two cards only. Now 
it implies the possession of at least five 
cards in that section. The older play- 
ers with king, queen, never lead any 
other card than the king. With the 
younger school the lead, under certain 
conditions, is from the queen. 

One of the finest whist-players with 
whom it has been my lot to be asso- 
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ciated in fortune or misfortune, was the 
late Mr. Robert Wheble of the Portland 
and other clubs. His name was famil- 
iar to hundreds of card-players in every 
rank of life, but such is the mockery of 
social fame that his death on one in- 
clement Christmas a few years ago was 
unnoticed save by a letter from a club 
friend in the columns of the Daily 
News. His perception was marvel- 
lously acute, his instinct rarely failed 
him. But often and often has he de- 
plored the introduction of excessive 
rules of play into the game of whist, 
which he loved so well. Possibly, as 
an old man, he was too imbued with 
affection for the past. Perhaps I, too, 
my dear A , err as laudator temporis 
acti. Ilowever that may be, let us all 
unite in the hope that whist may never 
cease to flourish within the realms over 
which Queen Victoria holds sway, and 
that it may afford as much harmless 
pleasure in the future as it is supplying 
at present, or has given in the past. 





From The National Review. 
ROMANCE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

OF all “artistic”? things, the most 
inartistic, when one comes to think of 
it, is a picture-gallery. In great peri- 
ods of art pictures are painted less for 
exhibition in a museum than as integral 
parts of some scheme of domestic 
adornment, of public magnificence, of 
religious splendor. Hence, wherever 
pictures are gathered into a gallery 
there is sure evidence of a lack of ar- 
istic sense on the part either of those 
who have brought the pictures together 
or of those who have allowed them to 
be dispersed. 

In a gallery, howsoever well built and 
scientifically lighted it may be, a picture 
loses. It is one of a crowd ; it is killed 
perhaps by its more vivid neighbor ; it 
wants appropriate setting ; it loses as a 
nocturne of Chopin when played at a 
glaring concert instead of in a dim par- 
lor; as a beautiful poem loses when 
printed cheaply in double columns. In 


the old times setting was better under- 
**In the palmy days,’’ Morelli 


stood. 
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says, ‘“‘art was welcomed everywhere 
in Italy, and had a share in all the con- 
cerns of man, and in all the events and 
festivities of daily life. The nobles 
took a delight in enriching their pal- 
aces, their country-houses, and the 
chapels in their churches with painting 
and sculpture, and even required that 
their household furniture should, whilst 
useful, be graceful and beautiful in 
form.”’ 

Our National Gallery is full of pictures 
painted in that great period. We may 
well be thankful, with Mr. Ruskin, that 
the trustees of the gallery have been 
able to ‘‘save so much from the wreck 
of English mansions and Italian mon- 
asteries,’? and to ‘“‘enrich the recrea- 
tions of our metropolis with graceful 
interludes by Perugino and Raphael.” 
After all, however, the pictures were 
painted —not to hang in rows on the 
walls of a London gallery, but for 
particular persons, places, and occa- 
sions, far removed from the present 
environment of them. Pause, for ex- 
ample, at the entrance of the gallery, 
and look at the two pictures represent- 
ing ** Heads of Saints,’ by Domenico 
Veneziano. These shattered fragments 
of faded panel are not, one thinks, 
either very beautiful or effective. Do 
not let us forget how remote from us 
was the purpose for which the artist 
designed them; how they hung for 
centuries, at street corners in Florence, 
telling their message to generations of 
simple burghers. Or pass into the 
room No. IV., and see the earliest 
specimens of Italian art. There is 
something absurd, grotesque, repulsive 
even, in that green and gaunt Madonna 
by Cimabue ; and a sight-seer in a pic- 
ture-gallery may well be pardoned if he 
** gaze scorn down from the heights of 
Raffaelhood, on Cimabue’s picture.”’ 
It is not the picture’s fault that it keeps 
such grand company. It should be put 
back in imagination far into some dim 
apse, where, in ages of simpler faith 
and untaught art, the sad Madonna 
stood in folded robes to receive the 
prayer at evening of unsophisticated 
worshippers. Once more: Turn into 
the opposite room. A painting by Fra 





Filippo Lippi —a “ Vision of St. Ber- 
nard ’”?—is not unlikely to arrest at- 
tention by its curious and no longer 
intelligible shape. There was excellent 
reason for that cutting-away of the 
upper corners ; the picture was painted 
to fit a space of that shape, over the 
door of the Palazzo della Signoria at 
Florence. ‘Have you ever consid- 
ered,’? Mr. Ruskin asks, ‘tin the early 
history of painting, how important is 
the history of the frame-maker ? It is a 
matter, I assure you, needing your very 
best consideration ; for the frame was 
made before the picture. The painted 
window is much; but the aperture it 
fills was thought of before it.’’ The 
spirit of the picture cannot be caught, 
its significance cannot be understood, 
unless one remembers the place which 
it had to fill. How bizarre, how trivial, 
seems that ‘* Rape of Helen,” by Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli, hanging beside ‘ Saints 
a-Praising God’ and martyrs in adora- 
tion! As the lid or side panel of a 
cassone, or wooden chest, for a boudoir 
or dressing-room, how prettily fanciful 
and dainty it must have been! It was, 
no doubt, a commission to the artist for 
that purpose. In a similar ‘ key” are 
Annibale Carracci’s pictures, in room 
XIII., of Silenus gathering grapes and 
Bacchus painting. They originally dec- 
orated a harpsichord; probably the 
artist was commissioned by some rich 
citizen, even as a few of our rich men 
commission Mr. Burne-Jones or Mr. 
Alma-Tadema to paint their pianos in 
our own day. The old Italians, how- 
ever, differed from us in that they 
would not willingly part with their 
treasures at any price. A charming 
little story of a picture of Pontormo’s 
(Joseph in Egypt; No. 1131) throws 
light on the feeling of the time. The 
picture was painted for a Florentine 
noble named Borgherini. He was after- 
wards exiled ; and the civic authorities 
sent a dealer to his house to buy up all 
his works of art, which they wished to 
present to the king of France. Bor- 
gherini’s wife, Margherita, roundly 
abused the envoy, and sent him away 
empty-handed. ‘ Dost thou,” she cried, 
‘vile broker of frippery, miserable 
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huckster of twopences!—dost thou 
presume to come hither with intent to 
lay thy fingers on the ornaments which 
belong to the chambers of gentlemen ? 
—despoiling, as thou hast long done, 
and as thou art ever doing, this, our 
city, of our fairest ornaments, to embel- 
lish strange lands therewith ? Depart 
from this house, thou and thy myrmi- 
dons! Depart! and say to those who 
have permitted themselves to send thee 
hither that I am here —I, who will not 
suffer that one iota shall be disturbed 
from where it stands!” ‘The some- 
what churlish behavior of this old- 
fashioned dame,’’ Morelli says dryly, 
*“*may provoke a cynical smile from 
nineteenth-century readers. They must 
bear in mind, however, that in those 
days, ‘ culture ’ being still in its infancy, 
our modern notions of turning family 
pictures into money were wholly un- 
known. Later, when these simple 
burghers were raised to the rank of 
barons, counts, marquises, and dukes, 
the della Pallas of Italy, as well as of 
other countries, would scarcely have 
met with so unfriendly and impolitic a 
reception from the owners of works 
of art.””’, We English, of course, need 
not give ourselves any airs in this mat- 
ter. The Duke of Marlborough was 
not actuated by much of Dame Marghe- 
rita’s spirit when he sold his celebrated 
picture ‘* The Blenheim Raphael” and 
bargained with the nation for the utter- 
most farthing. 

It was barbarous to sell up Borghe- 
rini’s household treasures, and in the 
sense in which we have indicated a 
picture-gallery is an inartistic thing ; 
but, from the same causes, it becomes 
also full of interest, of instruction, of 
romance. If old oaks and pieces of 
historic furniture were, as poets would 
have us believe, occasionally endowed 
with a capacity for talking, what adven- 
tures could they not relate to us! If 
pictures, still more enduring, could 
share the power, there would be the 
less need for history-books. The long 


corridors of the National Gallery, filled 
with masterpieces from all nations and 
ages, would of themselves furnish as 
copious records as many a shelf in the 
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What stories 
might those pictures tell ; of their paint- 
ing, their owners, the generations to 
which they have been the Lares and 
Penates, the families whose vicissitudes 
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they have shared! This, maybe, hung 
for years, blackened and tarnished ina 
pawnbroker’s shop, till some vigilant 
eye rescued it from its oblivion ; that, 
perhaps, had saved its owner’s life, or 
redeemed the fortunes of a_ nation. 
This, again, formed the wedding-chest 
‘of a beautiful, dark-eyed bride, dust 
long ago; that caused the imprison- 
ment, almost the death of its author. 
Unhappily, old pictures are “ silent 
witnesses ’’ in large measure. We can, 
indeed, discover, through much search- 
ing in dusty archives, the provenance of 
afew of our most celebrated pictures, 
or perhaps one or two of the stories 
attached to them; but how many are 
there of which we have not been able 
to find a record! It depends mainly on 
chance what stories survive, and what 
do not. Then, such as are known are 
often not widely known; they lie hid- 
den, for the most part, in musty blue- 
books, or in tomes of ancient lore, 
attainable by the student only. In 
some cases it might be well to print 
them on the picture-frames. It does 
not greatly interest the novice in art to 
know that this or that landscape is 
named ‘* The Cornfield,’’ or “* The Re- 
pose ;”’ still less is it acceptable to find 
the familiar ‘“‘ Raphael” disguised as 
‘“*Sanzio,’”’ or ‘ Tintoret,’ as ‘ Ro- 
busti ;’’ but it does interest him to be 
told that ‘*The Cornfield”? was pre- 
sented to the gallery by an association 
of gentlemen who bought.it of Consta- 
ble’s executors, and that the landscape 
of ** The Repose’ was laid among the 
hills of Titian’s country. We are not 
all Dry-as-Dusts. 


Perhaps our only pictures specially 
painted with a view to the gallery 
which they now adorn are those in 
which Turner’s rivalry with Claude is 
immortalized. Visitors may wonder 
why, in a room devoted to the French 
school of painting, they are suddenly 
confronted with two large canvases of 

















Turner’s. The fact is that Turner 
painted them in direct competition with 
Claude. The great modern landscape- 
painter determined to beat the ancient 
on his own classical ground. Whether 
he has conquered is indeed a question ; 
but the pictures still hang side by side 
in unconscious rivalry, telling the pa- 
thetic story of the dead man’s ambition. 
Turner, who left these two pictures, 
among many others, to the nation, ex- 
pressly stipulated that they should hang 
between those two by Claude. In vain, 
during his life, large sums were offered 
for them ; he steadily refused to sell. 
‘¢ What in the world, Turner, are you 
going to do with it ?”’ his friend Chan- 
trey asked, referring to the ‘“ Car- 
thage.”” “Be buried in it,’ Turner 
replied grimly, keeping its real destina- 
tion a secret. 

There are in the National Gallery 
some pictures actually painted for the 
sitters to be buried in. These are the 
early Graeco-Egyptian portraits, which 
glare down upon us in the vestibule. 
A few years ago a workman’s spade 
digging in the Fayoum accidentally 
struck against a mummy case. Aftixed 
to the outside covering, in a position 
corresponding to the head of the corpse, 
was a portrait of the man in his habit 
as he lived. That * find ”’ led to others. 
Some dozen tombs closed fifteen hun- 
dred years ago were rifled in order to 
supply a fresh link in the historical de- 
velopment of art as exhibited in our 
National Gallery. 

Just above these old-world pagans 
hangs Spinello Aretino’s ‘‘ Fall of the 
Rebel Angels ” — with devils and drag- 
ons galore. If you gaze at the mummy 
portraits long enough, you can imagine 
the dead men’s faces looking at you ; 
as Spinello, who was an imaginative 
Florentine, used to think his devils did. 
Spinello’s picture was painted to deco- 
rate the church of Sta. Maria Degli 
Angeli, in his native town of Arezzo ; 
and he labored hard to make the chief 
fiend, Lucifer, as hideous as possible. 
So much did this idea prey upon him, 
one night he hadaterrible dream. The 
demon he had painted appeared to him 
in his sleep demanding to know why 
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the painter had made him so ugly. 
Spinello, it is said, did not survive the 
shock ; which is a warning to those who 
take liberties with the devil. The 
Greek painter who, when confronted 
with an unpleasing sitter, said frankly, 
‘Paint you! Who would paint you, 
when noone would even look at you ?”’ 
was wiser. 

Seeing the pictures in the National 
Gallery is like reading bits of old 
biographies. All true artists put their 
life into their work, and leave it there. 
Take Marco Marziale’s work, ‘‘ The 
Circumcision of Christ’? (No. 803): It 
is wonderful in respect of the faithful 
labor put into things that the modern 
painter would generalize as mere acces- 
sories. An amateur embroideress could 
easily copy the elaborate cross-stitch of 
Marziale’s lectern border, and find no 
stitch in its wrong place. He who did 
this was only a second-rate Venetian 
painter, and a label painted on the can- 
vas fixes the date and makes it probable 
that this was his first important com- 
mission ; therefore, Marco spared no 
trouble, and crowded his picture with 
all the most beautiful textures and pat- 
terns known to the Venice of his day. 
People did not scamp work in those 
times ! 

For an example of domestic detail, 
we have a pretty record of Correggio’s 
early married life in the little panel 
picture, ‘La Vierge au _ Panier,’’ 
painted just after the birth of his first 
child. There is much humanity about 
it ; and it is all the sweeter for its lack 
of reverence. The young mother is 
dressing her baby, and is trying to get 
his arm into a little jacket, while he 
playfully resists her attempts. What 
a change from Cimabue! No longer 
Madonnas and children of unearthly 
sorrow ; but ‘‘ Papa, Mamma, and the 
Baby !”’ 

Our English Hogarth also showed a 
domestic taste when he painted, in 
emulation of Correggio, his handsome 
wife as ‘Sigismonda.”? The result, 
however, was less successful. He spent 
much trouble on the painting ; but his 
patron, Sir Richard Grosvenor, took a 
dislike to it, and shirked out of the 
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bargain, saying that ‘the constantly 
having it before one’s eyes would be 
often occasioning melancholy thoughts 
to arise in one’s mind, which a curtain 
being drawn before it would not dimin- 
ish in the least.’ Hogarth avenged 
himself in verse : — 


I own he chose the prudent part : 
Rather to break his word, than heart ; 
And yet, methinks, ’tis ticklish dealing 
With one so delicate in feeling. 


Turner, of whom it could not be said: 
that he was domestic, put his whole 
being into his art, and in its service ran 
continual risks. One of his pictures, 
‘“¢ The Snowstorm,”’ depicting a gale at 
sea, had, on its first exhibition in 1842, 
the following note appended: ‘ The 
author was in the storm the night the 
Ariel left Harwich.” The term “ au- 
thor”? is significant. Turner explained 
it toavisitor. ‘I did not paint it to be 
understood ; but I wished to show what 
such a scene was like. I got the sailors 
to lash me to the mast to observe it. I 
was lashed for four hours, and I did not 
expect to escape ; but I felt bound to 
record it, if I did.’’ A critic described 
it as ‘‘a mass of soapsuds and white- 
wash.’’ The phrase troubled Turner. 
‘* Soapsuds and whitewash ! ”’ he burst 
out. ‘What would they have? I 
wonder what they think the sea’s like ? 
I wish they’d been in it!” 

The painter-poet, William  Ilake, 
with his charming insanity, has left us 
glimpses of his warped mind in his 
mysterious painting of “ Pitt Guiding 
Behemoth,’ which hangs on _ these 
walls. The more one looks at it, the 
more its green hues and gold hues, and 
the tongues of its flames, have fascina- 
tion. Besides this picture, there are 
only one or two minor works by Blake 
in our National Gallery. Instead of 
his ‘*Canterbury Pilgrims,’? we have 
that of his contemporary Stothard, who 
took the idea from Blake, and sup- 
planted him. Stothard’s ‘* Canterbury 


Pilgrims”’ caused a quarrel between 
himself and Blake, a quarrel which 
was never healed ; and Blake criticised 
his rival’s painting, freely, on its exhi- 
bition. Hoppner, the artist, praised 
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it; adding that Stothard had ‘ con- 
trived to give a value to a common 
scene, and very ordinary forms.’’ 
Thereupon Blake, in criticising the 
critic, said that this was Hoppner’s 
only just observation ; for it is so, and 
very wretchedly so indeed.’ ‘The 
scene of Mr. S.’s picture,’ he adds, * is 
by Dulwich hills, which is not the way 
to Canterbury ; but perhaps the painter 
thought he would give them a ride 
round about, because they were a bur- 
lesque set of scarecrows, not worth any 
man’s respect or care.”” Tantaene ani- 
mis coelestibus irae ? 

On a screen in room XX. of our 
gallery there is a picture by Thomas 
Seddon, one of the closest sect of the 
pre-Raphaelites. He died young, sacri- 
ficed, it may be said, to his art. To him 
months were too few for the painting 
of a picture ; and this view of Jerusa- 
lem and the Mount of Olives, which 
took five months to complete, has an 
extraordinary topographical _ fidelity. 
While painting, he camped out of 
duors, forgetting all else, tended by an 
Arab servant. His protutype in old 
times, equally self-forgetting, was Piero 
di Cosimo, whom ‘ Romola”’ has pic- 
tured so well. Cosimo could know 
nothing of pre-Raphaelites or their 
aims ; but his devotion to art was no 
less than theirs. Like Turner, he 
lived in the dirtiest of houses, and be- 
came in time an eccentric recluse. He 
had an extraordinary love of animals, 
several of which, very quaint in their 
way, adorn his only picture in our gal- 
lery, “The Death of Procris”’ (698). 
Paolo Uccello, called ‘‘of the birds”? 
because he loved them, was equally 
fond of animals. He had pictures of 
dogs, cats, and birds in his house; 
being too poor to keep the animals 
themselves. His other craze was for 
perspective, then being studied in 
Italy. In his curious picture ‘The 
Battle of St. Egidio”’ (583) we notice 
the early attempts at scientific fore- 
shortening. It is as if the artist had set 
himself to solve the hardest possible 
problem he could find. Paolo was so 
devoted to his science that he became in 
time more poor than famous. His wife 














used to complain that he sat up all 
night studying, and that when she re- 
monstrated he remarked that perspec- 
tive was delightful. 

The celebrated Lucrezia, wife of An- 
drea d’Agnolo, called del Sarto, was 
less forbearing than Paolo’s wife. 
Whether she was ill-tempered or not 
(history contradicts itself on this point), 
her beautiful face was her husband’s 
bane, and drew him back from glory 
and honor; even, it is said, leading 
him to misuse in her behalf moneys 
which had been entrusted to him. He 
has given to all his Madonnas the same 
types. They are all Lucrezias. 


Raphael did this, Andrea painted that ; 
The Roman’s is the better when you pray ; 
But still the other’s Virgin was his wife. 


Among the works of the Lombard 
school we have a picture by Parmi- 
giano, ‘The Vision of St. Jerome” 
(No. 33), which shows how the artist 
can forget himself in his work. Parmi- 
giano was engaged on this very picture, 
in Rome, during the German sack of 
the city in 1527. Vasari says that the 
painter was so intent on his work that, 
even while his own dwelling was filled 
with the German invaders, he contin- 
ued undisturbed ; and that when they 
arrived in his room and found him so 
employed they stood amazed at the 
beautiful paintings, and wisely per- 
mitted him to continue. Parmigiano’s 
picture is thus really historical. 

There is another class of pictures 
associated with incidents in history. 
First, we have that priceless little 
painting by Gerard Terburg, ‘ The 
Peace of Miinster’’ (896). It hangs in 
the Dutch room (No. X.), on a screen, 
and is so small that one might easily 
overlook it. Small as it is, it cost at its 
last sale £8,800 ; £24 for every square 
inch of canvas. The Dutch painter has 
represented one of the turning-points 
of his country’s history : the ratifica- 
tion, in 1684, of the Treaty of Miinster, 
by which the long war between Spain 
and the United Provinces was ended. 
The numerous heads are all portraits, 
and, in the background, the painter 
has introduced himself. There is about 
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this painting a photographic truth, a 

minute fidelity, which makes it doubly 

interesting. Terburg would not part 

with it during his life. Afterwards, 

amid many vicissitudes, it passed into 

the possession of Prince Talleyrand, 

and was actually hanging in the room 

of his hotel, under the view of the al- 

lied sovereigns, at the signing of the 

treaty of 1814. Not less interesting in 

its way is the painting by Holbein of 

the Duchess Christina of Denmark. 

(It hangs on another screen in the same 

room, and, being a loan picture, is not 
numbered in the catalogue.) Among 

Hoijbein’s duties, as court painter and 
favorite of Henry VIII., was that of 
taking the portraits of the ladies whom 
the king proposed to wed. This young 
Christina was prime favorite after the 
death of Jane Seymour, and Holbein 
was despatched to Brussels to paint her. 

The picture pleased his Majesty ; but, 

for political reasons, the match was 

broken off. The story of Christina’s 

message to the king, ‘‘ that she had but 

one head ; but that if she had two one 
should be at the service of his Maj- 
esty,”’ is now discredited; but the 
duchess seems to have had a character 
of her own. , 

*“*Peace and War,” by Rubens, an 
allegorical canvas (46), is another pic- 
ture designed to sway the fate of na- 
tions. Rubens painted it when he came 
over to England, in 1630, as ambassa- 
dor to negotiate a peace with Spain. 
He produced an elaborate allegory show- 
ing forth the blessings of peace, and 
presented it, with much diplomacy, to 
Charles I. It was sold, after the 
king’s death, for £100; to be bought 
back again for £3,000. With regard to 
Charles -I.’s pictures generally, much 
might be said of the strange irony of 
history. The large equestrian picture 
of the king by Vandyck (1172), bought 
for the nation at the Blenheim sale for 
£17,000, was, after his death, sold by 
Parliament, for a paltry sum ; and Cor- 
reggio’s famous ‘* Mercury, Venus, and 
Cupid ”’ (10), also included in Charles’s 
collection, was sold and bought again 
by successive Parliaments. 

To go back to the early Florentines : 
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Botticelli’s ‘‘ Nativity of Christ ”’ (1034) 
is history in the sense of showing the 
force of the religious revival in Savo- 
narola’s time. Botticelli, at the age of 
forty, fell under the preacher’s influ- 
ence, and, forsaking the world’s pleas- 
ures, made a mourner of himself until 
his death. This is the picture that, as 
Mr. Lang says, was 
Wrought in the troublous times of Italy 
By Sandro Botticelli, when for fear 
Of that last judgment and last day drawn 
near, 
To end all labor and all revelry, 
He worked and prayed in silence. 
The painting is full of theological sym- 
bolism, and its Greek inscription, being 
translated, runs: ‘‘ This, I, Alexander, 
painted at the end of the year 1500, in 
the troubles of Italy, in the half-time 
after the time during the fulfilment of 
the eleventh of St. John, in the second 
Woe of the Apocalypse, in the loosing 
of the Devil for three years and a half. 
Afterwards he shall be chained, and we 
shall see him trodden down, as in this 
picture.” Botticelli had already, ear- 
lier in life, got into religious trouble by 
his reforming aptitudes. When quite a 
young man, he had painted, for a Flor- 
entine citizen, Matteo Palmieri, ‘* The 
Assumption of the Virgin” (1126). 
Palmieri had adopted Origen’s strange 
heresy, that the human race was an 
incarnation of those angels who, in the 
revolt of Lucifer, were neither for God 
nor for his enemies ; and, as he and 
Botticelli, in working out the design of 
the picture, had made amendments in 
theology, they fell into disgrace. Sus- 
pected of heresy, Botticelli’s work was 
covered up ; and the chapel for which 
it had been painted was closed until the 
picture left Florence for the Duke of 
Hamilton’s collection and was bought 
by the nation in 1882. ‘ The story of 
the heresy interprets,’’ Mr. Pater says, 
‘much of the peculiar sentiment with 
which Botticelli infuses his profane and 
sacred persons — neither all human nor 
all divine.” 

To pass to the Venetian school : Car- 
paccio’s painting of the Doge Giovanni 
Mocenigo (750) faithfully represents a 
page of the history of Venice. The 
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doge is shown kneeling before the Vir- 
gin, and begging her protection, on the 
occasion of the plague in 1478. Medic- 
aments and nostrums against the epi- 
demic are contained in a gold vase on 
the altar before the throne; and a 
blessing (according to the inscription 
below) is asked on them: ‘ Celestial 
Virgin, preserve the City and Republic 
of Venice and the Venetian State, and 
extend your protection to me, if I de- 
serve it.’”? Simple and modest indeed 
was Venice in the good days of her 
prosperity ! Compare with this kneel- 
ing, crownless doge, the new and elab- 
orate frescoes in the Vatican, where 
the pope is represented in his grandest 
robes, benevolently granting to the Ma- 
donna an audience, with masters of the 
ceremonies standing by and obsequious 
pages holding his gold-laced train ! 

After the historical pictures come, 
appropriately, the portraits of literary 
persons. Opie’s portrait of William 
Godwin, the _ philosophical radical 
(1208), and that of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, are admirable. The advocate 
of free thought and of free love, how- 
ever, looks a less interesting person 
than his charming wife, whose intel- 
lectual face seems to have an almost 
mesmeric effect as she looks calmly 
down upon us. The portrait of Dr. 
Johnson, by Reynolds (887), is widely 
known. ‘* The old philosopher,’ Ma- 
caulay says, *‘is still among us, in the 
brown coat and the metal buttons ;”’ 
and it is not a little due to this portrait 
that it is so. Then, we have James 
Boswell (888), Johnson’s faithful chron- 
icler, and surely the most maligned of 
men. The thin nose, the sharp eyes, 
the look of clever inquisitiveness — 
what book could tell us half so much of 
the man’s character as this portrait does 
in one moment ? Boswell was in finan- 
cial straits when his portrait was 
painted, and Reynolds had to wait some 
time for his money. 

Some of the greatest ornaments of 
our gallery, however, are those which 
have been thrown off easily in the mag- 
nanimity of art. Chief of these is the 


Veronese called ‘The Family of Da- 
This large painting, with 


rius ”’ (294). 
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its splendid architecture, gem-like color, 
and wonderful composition, was painted 
while Veronese was detained by an acci- 
dent at the Pisani Villa at Este. Hav- 
ing left it behind him there, he sent 
word that he had left wherewithal to 
defray the expense of his entertain- 
ment ; and his words were more than 
verified. The picture, whose golden 
tones Smetham, the artist, so much ad- 
mired, turned to gold afterwards. The 
Pisani family sold it to the National 
Gallery, in 1857, for £13,650. Vero- 
nese’s lavishness in giving away his 
masterpieces was almost equalled by 
our own Gainsborough, who gave his 
** Parish Clerk ”’ (760) to a carrier who 
had conveyed his pictures from Bath to 
the Royal Academy. Svdoma, the Lom- 
bard, often met his many liabilities by 
a hastily dashed-off picture. For quick- 
ness of execution, none can excel 
Landseer’s ‘Sleeping Bloodhound ”’ 
(603) and ** Spaniels ” (409). The one 
was painted from a dead animal, in 
three days ; the other, in less than two. 

The wanderings and vicissitudes of 
celebrated pictures have been -many 
indeed. From those of Sudoma’s ** Ma- 
donna and Child” (1144), probably 
painted to pay a racing debt, to those of 
Wilkie’s ‘+ Village Festival” (122), dis- 
trained for the rent of its exhibition, 
they have been of all kinds. The cele- 
brated Van Eyck, ‘* Jan Arnolfini and 
his Wife ’’ (186), painted five hundred 
years ago, has had an eventful history. 
At one time a barber-surgeon at Bruges 
presented it to the queen-regent of the 
Netherlands, who valued it so highly 
that she pensioned him in consideration 
of the gift. At another, it must have 
passed again into humbler hands ; for 
General Hay found it in the room at 
Brussels to which he was taken in 1815 
to recover from the battle of Waterloo. 
The story of Michael Angelo’s * En- 
tombment”’ is curious. It was once in 
the gallery of Cardinal Fesch, which 
was sold and dispersed after the cardi- 
nal’s death. Being in a neglected con- 
dition and unfinished, it attracted little 
attention, and was bought very cheaply 
by Mr. Macpherson, a Scotchman so- 
journing in Rome. After the dirt had 





been removed, it was submitted to com- 
petent judges, who pronounced it to be 
by Michael Angelo. This caused a 
great sensation ; and a law-suit was in- 
stituted against Mr. Macpherson for the 
recovery of the picture, a suit which 
ultimately ended in his favor. He re- 
moved the picture to England, and sold 
it to the National Gallery for £2,000. 
The facts connected with the acquisi- 
tion, in 1881, of the “ Crucifixion,” by 
Niccolo Alunno (1107) are similar. That 
picture was once in the convent of Sta. 
Chiara at Aquila. On the suppression 
of the convent it became the property 
of the State ; but, by the archbishop’s 
orders, it was secreted. On his death, 
some years later, it was conveyed to 
the house of one of the canons of the 
cathedral, by whom it was sold to a 
dealer in iiome. The dealer did well 
by it. He had bought it for £260; he 
sold it (with another small picture), to 
our National Gallery, for £1,200. The 
Italian government instituted a prose- 
cution for theft, subsequently dropped 
in favor of civil proceedings for dam- 
ages against all the persons concerned 
—‘*except the Englishman, who, it is 
believed, bought the picture in good 
faith.” 

Of pictures that have increased in 
value, among the most remarkable are 
Hogarth’s series, the ‘ Marriage a la 
Mode ”’ (113-118). In Hogarth’s day 
they could scarce find a purchaser. The 
frames alone had cost him twenty-four 
guineas ; yet when he put the works up 
to auction the only bid was one of £110. 
The sale was to close at midday. ‘ No 
one else arrived,’’ the purchaser, a Mr. 
Lane, says; ‘and ten minutes before 
twelve I told the artist I would make 
the pounds guineas. The clock struck, 
and Mr. Hogarth wished me joy of my 
purchase.”’” Mr. Angerstein bought 
them, fifty years afterwards, for £1,381 ; 
and it was from his collection that they 
came into the National Gallery. 

Pictures sometimes change in value 


not quite so advantageously. The 
pseudo - Rembrandt called ‘ Christ 


Blessing Little Children’? (757) and 
the pseudo-Holbein ‘‘ A Medical Pro- 
fessor ’’ (195) are sad examples. They 
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are among the nation’s bad bargains. 
The first was bought in 1866, as a Rem- 
brandt, for £7,000. It was soon recog- 
nized as a work by some pupil. The 
second was bought by the trustees in 
1845, on the advice of the keeper, as a 
Holbein. Immediately after the pur- 
chase, they found out their mistake. 
Then and there they subscribed £100 
to induce Mr. Rochard, the dealer, to 
annul the bargain. He refused, and 
there was an end of it. 

The pictures that were the favorites 
of great men gain an additional value 
in our eyes from that fact. Vandyck’s 
*¢ Portrait of Rubens ”’ (49), Bassano’s 
‘“*Good Samaritan’? (277), and Bour- 
don’s *‘ Return of the Ark’’ (64), were 
all owned and much prized by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who would often ad- 
mire, to his Academy pupils, the * po- 
etical style’? of the Bourdon. When 
Angerstein bought the Vandyck, he 
was congratulated on possessing Rey- 
nolds’s ‘‘ favorite picture.’’ Vandyck 
himself singled out the “ Portrait of 
Gevartius’’ as his masterpiece, and 
used to ‘‘carry it about from court to 
court, and patron to patron, to show 
what he could do as a portrait-painter.”’ 
There is a pretty story of how Sir 
George Beaumont valued a little land- 
scape by Claude (61) so highly that he 
made it his travelling companion. He 
.presented it to the National Gallery in 
1826; but, unable to bear its loss, 
begged it back for the rest of his life. 
He took it with him into the country ; 
and on his death, two years later, his 
widow restored it to the nation. 

We might go on multiplying picture- 
stories forever. The romance of the 
National Gallery is inexhaustible. 
Times and men change ; we live our 
little day and are gone ; but here, upon 
our walls, live souls embodied in can- 
vases, monuments of human spirits 
which from age to age are still instinct 
with life. ‘* Paul Veronese,’ James 


Smetham writes, ‘‘ three hundred years 
ago, painted that bright Alexander, 
with his handsome, flushed Venetian 
face, and that glowing uniform of the 
Venetian general which he wears ; and 
before him, on their knees, he set those 
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golden ladies, who are pleading in pink 
and violet ; and there is he, and there 
are they, in our National Gallery ; he, 
flushed and handsome; they, golden 
and suppliant as ever. It takes an 
oldish man to remember the comet of 
1811. Who remembers Paul Veronese, 
nine generations since ?_ But not a tint 
of his thoughts is unfixed ; they beam 
along the walls as fresh as ever. Saint 
Nicholas stoops to the Angelic Corona- 
tion, and the solemn fiddling of the 
Marriage at Cana is heard along the 
silent galleries of the Louvre (‘ Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter’!)—yes; and will be so 
when you and I have cleaned our last 
palette, and, ‘in the darkness over us, 
the four-handed mole shall scrape.’ ”’ 
Paul Veronese and his contemporaries 
knew how to make their works last. 
We, in our day, are not so fortunate. 
It is sad to think how many pictures of 
our own English school are gradually 
fading away ; how many men have put 
their best feelings into pictures which 
are now (among them some of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s most beautiful cre- 
ations) rapidly becoming ‘ghosts of 
ghosts.””. With Turner the general 
wreck is more complete. ‘* Turner,” 
Constable said, ‘seems to paint with 
tinted steam —so evanescent and so 
airy.”? Alas ! evanescent indeed. Rey- 
nolds devoted much time and attention 
to finding out durable pigments. Try- 
ing to find out the secret, he even cut 
up some old Italian pictures. It was a 
vain quest. The old masters are long 
ago buried, and they have carried their 
secret to the grave. Sadder still is the 
case of those artists whose pictures 
themselves have not faded, but the 
fashion for whose pictures has gone. 
Sir Benjamin West, who died sixty 
years ago, enjoyed very great fame dur- 
ing his life. He painted many large 
historical canvases, all painstaking, 
and, in their way, of undoubted merit. 
They gained high prices in their day, 
and are now mostly consigned either 
to cellars or to the darkest rooms of 
suburban galleries. 

Time has, among other favors, done 
for us the work of discrimination. The 
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best of all the centuries adorns the walls 
of our National Museum. It is the 
best only that survives. To us, in all 
our nineteenth-century newness and 
vulgarity, it is given to inherit the mys- 
tery and magic of the old Greeks and 
Egyptians ; the charming imagery of 
Raphael, filled with simple faith and 
sweet imagination; the quaint beauty 
of Botticelli, and of the early Floren- 
tines, whose art was a portion of their 
lives; the gay voluptuousness of the 
later Venetians ; ‘‘ the courtly Spanish 
grace”? of Velazquez; the charming 
affectations of Sir Joshua, shown in the 
fair ladies whose portraits in their 
beauty once filled the halls of England. 
All is given to us unsparingly. For us, 
and for the enrichment of the walls of 
our National Gallery, did the rude bar- 
barians, in the sack of Italian cities, 
stay the hand of destruction ; for us the 
treasures of art were wrested from 
many a palace of antiquity ; it was for 
the delight of thousands of modern 
Londoners that the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages were plundered.  Altar- 
pieces painted for adoration in the 
private chapel of some patron saint are 
now seen dimly, through London fog 
and smoke, hanging, maybe, next to 
some Pagan “ Bacchus and Ariadne ” 
or ‘* Venus and the Loves.’”? For our 
sake were battles fought, to include 
masterpieces among the spoils; for us 
did the Italian nobles sell their treas- 
ures into the hands of money-lenders. 
Could Botticelli, the follower of Savona- 
rola, — he who “ worked and prayed in 
silence,’? — have guessed that his be- 
loved ** Nativity of Christ ”’ would cen- 
turies thence be removed to London, 
and be stared at by crowds of wonder- 
ing Philistines, who should see in it 
only the curious uncouthness of its 
gestures, he would surely have held his 
hand. 

The National Gallery is the natural 
haunt of such dreams. Sitting there, 
in the quickly growing twilight, how 
easily it becomes peopled with ghosts, 
ghosts even more intangible than Rey- 
nolds’s! Our thoughts wander back 
into the past ; the walls grow dim ; they 
seem to melt away into distance ; we 
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hear the sound of music, and see 
the glimmer of gay banners, as Cima- 
bue’s Madonna is carried past, amid the 
acclamation of a multitude ; or a gay 
court appears before our eyes, filled 
with fine ladies, grandees, and inquis- 
itors ; and apart from all, a great king 
conversing eagerly with a little, dark 
painter, whose only ornament, besides 
his lace ruffles, is the red cross of the 
order of Santiago on his breast; or 
we seem to be in Italy in the time of 
Romeo and Juliet, in a rich noble’s 
house, gay with splendid hangings 
and works of art; a painted wedding- 
chest, or cassone, has just been pre- 
sented on the occasion of a marriage, 
and the young bride herself gazes 
down lovingly into its depths, which 
she has stored with rich silks and bro- 
caded velvets and all her treasures ; 
just such a chest as Ginevra might have 
hid and perished in, just such a bride 
as Ginevra herself; or the scene 
changes again to a dusty gallery in a 
dingy street, with a little ugly old man 
mounted high on a stool, painting furi- 
ously away amid a horde of tailless 
cats; and anon a transformation, and 
we see a brilliant illumination of Queen 
Mab’s Grotto, with fairies in wonderful 
gondolas, gliding to and from a ball in 
Venice. We also are invited ; but, as 
we hesitate to trust ourselves to Turn- 
er’s airy structures, a voice sounds in 
our ears—a prosaic voice, however : 
*¢ Closin’ time ! ma’am, —closin’ time.”’ 
EMILY CONSTANCE COOK. 


From Belgravia. 
A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE. 


BY MRS. E. M. DAVY. 
I. 

A sAD and strange story is that of the 
Marquis de Favras, who played his part 
in history scarcely more than a century 
ago. The question still remains unan- 
swered ; was he innocent as some be- 
lieved, or as guilty as by others he was 
represented ? 

Thomas de Mahy, Marquis de Favras, 
was born at Blois, March 26th, 1744. 
He entered the Mousquetaires in 1755 
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—there was no childhood in those days 
—and at the age of nineteen, was al- 
ready a captain, and had seen eight 
years’ service, including two cam- 
paigns. 

But that was not enough to satisfy 
him ; he had dreams of greater things ; 
and, contrary to the custom of officers of 
that period, he set about re-educating 
himself. 

Literature, art, finance, political econ- 
omy, even architecture, by turns occu- 
pied his attention. He is represented 
to have applied himself with more ar- 
dor than method, more diversity than 
‘depth ; for this handsome, brave young 
fellow became persuaded that he knew 
everything, and developed into one of 
those dreamers who are forever follow- 
ing a chimera, or tracing out plans im- 
possible of realization. 

The details of his sudden and unex- 
pected marriage in Germany with the 
Princess Caroline of Anhalt are abso- 
lutely unknown. 

How a penniless young captain of 
dragoons — as he then was — managed 
to contract an alliance which he said 
himself, ** n’ewt pas déshonoré nos rois,”’ 
remains an unexplained mystery. The 
Prince of Anhalt refused to acknowl- 
edge his daughter’s marriage, or to give 
her a dowry; but the law compelled 
him to pay her a thousand florins a 
vear, and the mésalliance was after- 
wards forgiven. 

A thousand florins per annum, how- 
ever, was not much wherewith to figure 
at court, so M. de Favras found it nec- 
essary to quit the service. He retired 
on half-pay ; took a small appartement, 
No. 21 Place Royale, and lived there 
several years very quietly, writing a 
great deal on political economy. His 
work, not without merit, was read and 
approved by Mirabeau. 

In June, 1789, he took up his abode 
at Versailles, and from this day his 
name belongs to history. 

On the 6th October he may be said to 
enter upon the scene. 

The previous evening, it will be re- 
membered, was the preface to the 
Reign of Terror. At five o’clock in 
the morning, Paris was awakened by 
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the ominous ringing of the tocsin. A 
band of women, and men disguised as 
women, had forced the doors of the 
Hotel-de- Ville. 

*“ A Versailles, 4 Versailles !’’? was 
being roared on all sides, when Lafay- 
ette appeared suddenly in their midst. 

He boldly declared that they should 
not go to Versailles, he emphatically 
forbade the National Guard to stir. 
But he had counted too much on his 
own popularity. 

A wretch named Maillard, who later 
acquired a certain celebrity, placed him- 
self, drum in hand, at the head of this 
imposing manifestation. 

In hopes of moderating the mad mul- 
titude, Lafayette feigned to join them. 
He gave the signal for departure ; and 
though he merely seemed the leader of 
a crowd clamoring for bread, it was in 
fact the Republic that marched behind 
him, on its way to put down royalty. 

The utmost consternation prevailed 
at Versailles on the approach of this 
column. The king was out hunting ; 
messengers were despatched to warn 
him. 

** Forty thousand men are marching 
upon us,” said Mirabeau to President 
Mounier. 

**So much the better,’ replied the 
president, ‘* let them kill us all —all— 
and France will the sooner be a Repub- 
Bet” 

The column was already defiling in 
the Avenue de Paris during a pouring 
rain; Maillard, covered with mud, a 
naked sword in his hand, exciting the 
people with word and gesture. 

Within the palace all was confusion. 
Among the officers one alone had pres- 
ence of mind enough to make a bold 
proposition ; this was the Marquis de 
Favras :— 

‘** It is shameful,” cried he, *‘ to per- 
mit these hordes to advance without 
resistance upon the palace of our 
king!”’ and he proposed to the cour- 
tiers to call together all faithful soldiers 
and sally out sword in hand. They 
objected that the enemy were too nu- 
merous. ‘ Then I will have horses ! ” 
| said De Favras ; and immediately sought 
‘the Comte de Saint-Priest, then minis- 
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ter. The latter kept him long waiting. 
When admitted, De Favras asked per- 
mission to use the king’s horses for one 
hour: ** We will undertake, with them 
and some cannon, to disperse these 
hordes,’’ said he. 

But it required the royal sanction to 
make use of the horses in the royal sta- 
bles, and not until the king returned 
from hunting could the minister give 
leave ; an hour later De Favras was in- 
formed that the court having heard that 
Lafayette and several battalions of the 
National Guard were among the people 
from Paris no action could be taken in 
the matter. 

But Maillard and his drunken band — 
with no court etiquette to cramp their 
doings — had already made their way to 
the foot of the tribune nationale, and at 
three o’clock in the morning decided 
on pillaging the palace and assassinat- 
ing the king. 

They broke down the palisading and 
it is well known what horrible scenes 
were enacted, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of Lafayette, who did prodigies of 
valor. The pacilicator of La Vendée 
never forgot that memorable night 
when he so bravely defended the queen. 
How at day-dawn he appeared on the 
balcony, and, before the eyes of that 
howling multitude, kissed respectfully 
the hand of Marie-Antoinette. His 
action was applauded, for the people of 

aris applaud anything that resembles 
a coup de thédtre. Peace even seemed 
restored ; but it was not so; in fact, 
nothing had actually changed. The 
mob was victorious and bent on carry- 
ing the king back to Paris. 

M. de Favras with some other de- 
voted officers escorted Louis XVI. who 
returned to Paris as a captive ; the dis- 
armed body-guard marching on foot 

‘surrounded by the hideous mob carry- 
ing naked savords. Women covered 
with cockades and _ tri-colored ribbons 
surrounded the king’s carriage, singing 
ribald songs, while the heads of two 
of the body-guard who had been killed 
in the palace were borne aloft on pikes. 

De Favras, deeply moved by all these 
terrible events, remarked by the door 
of the queen’s carriage a young officer 
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of the National Guard, who wept on 
seeing their Majesties in so frightful a 
situation. He inquired the name of 
this officer, and learned that he was 
Pierre Marquier, a sub-lieutenant of 
Grenadiers, of the faubourg Saint An- 
toine. De Favras wrote the name 
down on his tablets and counted Mar- 
quier among those whose sentiments 
corresponded with his own. 

It remains now to show what fatal 
consequences followed this apparently 
trivial incident. 


Il. 

From the day following the king’s 
return to the Tuileries, the so-called 
conspiracy of De Favras was reckoned 
to commence, 

After the 6th of October, being 
‘suspected’? by the commune, he 
was closely watched. A secret agent, 
named Joffroy, never actually lost sight 
of him for two months, and this spy — 
sometimes joined by M. Masson de 
Neuville, aide-de-camp to Lafayette, 
revealed in subsequent examinations 
the minutest details of De Favras’s 
conduct. 

M. de Favras, at this time, liked 
nothing better than to wander about 
the streets of Paris, observing all he 
saw and heard. Anarchy reigned 
everywhere. In public places, in the 
“ufés—the groups of people in the 
streets—all spoke only of vengeance 
and assassinations. Even the theatres 
told the same story. Most frequently 
he walked in the direction of the fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine, which was the 
chief centre of demagogy, and listened 
aghast to the menaces that were ut- 
tered. 

One day he heard a bare-armed ora- 
tor expounding with such luxury of de- 
tail, such strategic precision, a plan for 
attacking the Tuileries, that he was 
terror-stricken. He believed it to be 
his duty to go immediately and inform 
M. de Luxemburg, who then acted as 
captain of the guard to the king. 

M. de Luxemburg, acquainted with 
the part De Favras had taken at Ver- 
sailles, and touched by his devotion, 
begged him to continue to watch closely 
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the movements of the faubourg, and 
proposed to place funds at his disposal 
for the purpose. At this, De Favras 
grew red with anger. M. de Luxem- 
burg said he understood his delicacy, 
but that money should be made over to 
him in such a manner as to set aside all 
scruples; and at a subsequent inter- 
view he received two hundred louis — 
supposedly from the king — on the un- 
derstanding that he was to find among 
the old Garde Frangaise or the Garde 
Nationale, a company of brave, resolute 
men ready to repair to the Tuileries on 
a given signal, to die, if need were, in 
defending the king. 

The Marquis de Favras felt his imag- 
ination glow as he pictured himself the 
saviour of the royal family. Here was 
an opportunity to play the réle he had 
vainly attempted at Versailles. He 
only required a few brave men to aid 
him. Surely that young lieutenant of 
Grenadiers whom he had seen weeping 
by the king’s carriage was the very 
man! His soldiers also had conducted 
themselves nobly at the palace. But 
how was Marquier to be found ? 

By one of those coincidences which 
happen so unexpectedly at times, he 
received a visit that very night from 
two acquaintances — Messieurs Morel 
and Tourcaty—who had come direct 
from the Comédie Frangaise, and natu- 
rally fell to discussing Chénier’s new 
drama, ‘‘ Charles IX.,’’ which they as- 
serted should be hissed. 

Pleased with the apparent sentiments 
of these men—recruiting officers by 
profession, and whom De Favras knew 
to be both clever and crafty — impru- 
dently he exclaimed : — 

‘Ah, messieurs, it is not a question 
of condemning a play. They are going 
to assassinate our king. That is what 
must be prevented ! ”’ 

On being pressed for an explanation 
the marquis gave one in part, and asked 
if they knew the address of Pierre 
Marquier. No; but they undertook to 
obtain it and also to arrange an inter- 
view between him and the marquis, 
without divulging the name of the 
latter. 

The night following Marquier and De 
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Favras met beneath the arcades of the 
Place Royale, when De Favras un- 
folded his plans. The other listened, 
but being a cautious man replied eva- 
sively, promising, however, to return to 
the same spot a week later. They 
separated; but not before they had 
been seen and heard. Concealed be- 
hind one of the pillars was Joffroy, the 
spy. From that moment the Marquis 
de Favras was a lost man. 

After this, several meetings took 
place ; De Favras persisting in obtain- 
ing information concerning the loyalty 
of the **Old Guard” and if they were 
desirous of re-organization. But Mar- 
quier maintained what ought to have 
been regarded as an ominous reserve. 
One evening De Favras put into his 
hand a _ certain pamphlet entitled 
‘¢Ouvrez done vos yeux,” and the vio- 
lent nature of this brochure so alarmed 
the young lieutenant that, notwith- 
standing his good-feeling towards the 
king personally, he went to meet this 
unknown conspirateur no more. 

But the Marquis de Favras was to be 
still further compromised. The enemy 
set another snare. 

It was agreed that Morel and Tour- 
caty should persuade him that a large 
sum of money would be required to 
enroll his band of loyalists. Two mil- 
lion francs were named ; and after vari- 
ous ineffectual efforts to procure this 
sum, a Dutch banker named Chomel 
entered into the intrigue on the un- 
derstanding that Monsieur the king’s 
brother should also be implicated in the 
affair. De Favras did all the negotiat- 
ing, and was led to believe that the two 
millions would be forthcoming, On 
the evening of December 24th, he pre- 
sented himself before M. Chomel for 
the money, but, after some delay, he 
was informed that owing to an unfortu- 
nate mistake the cashier had left for 
the night. De Favras said he would 


return next day. 

Five minutes later, as he was walk- 
ing along the street, Joffroy the spy 
sprung on him, seized him by the col- 
lar, and effected his arrest. 

Almost at the same moment — nine 
o’clock in the evening —the Marquise 

















de Favras was also arrested, at No. 21 
Place Royale, and her husband’s papers 
seized. Husband and wife were con- 
veyed to the Hotel-de-Ville, and next 
day were confined separately in the 
prison of l’abbaye Saint Germain. 

The intelligence spread far and wide 
—was placarded in the streets, cafés, 
and clubs —that two aristocrats had 
been arrested for plotting to raise thirty 
thousand men to assassinate M. de 
Lafayette and the mayor of Paris— 
Monsieur, the king’s brother, was also 
implicated. 

The trial lasted two months. Morel 
was the chief witness against the ac- 
cused. He gave the marquis an odious 
character, and revealed the whole of 
the alleged plot ; entering into the mi- 
nutest details as to how the king was 
to be carried off, Lafayette’s carriage 
stopped, and the general shot as he 
looked from the window. 

Strong as was the evidence against De 
Favras, the judges appeared to hesitate. 
This exasperated the people. Mobs 
assembled round the Chatelet, threaten- 
ing that if the marquis were not con- 
demned they would storm the prison 
and wreak vengeance on him them- 
selves. 

February 18th was the day fixed 
for the juyement supréme. Immense 
crowds surrounded the Chatelet and 
blocked traffic in all the neighboring 
streets. 

Lafayette is reproached with saying 
that he would not be answerable for the 
National Guard, or for the peace of 
Paris, if De Favras were acquitted ; but 
that reproach is believed now to be 
unmerited. 

At midnight M. de Favras was brought 
into court and sentence was read, con- 
demning him to do penance before 
Notre Dame in his shirt, bare-headed, 
with bare feet, a rope round his neck, a 
lighted torch in his hand ; and thence 
to be taken in a dung-cart to the Place 
de Greve, to be there ‘ pendu et etran- 
glé jusqu’’ ce que mort s’en suive.”’ 

Executions in those days took place 
within twenty-four hours. 

The Marquis de Favras had solemnly 
denied all the charges laid against him. 
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When offered the consolation of reli- 
gion, he answered that his greatest con- 
solation was that given him by his own 
innocence ; he was the victim of scoun- 
drels ; he pitied his accusers. 

As the clocks struck three, a roll of 
drums was heard ; the door of the Cha- 
telet opened, and in the midst of a nu- 
merous escort M. de Favras appeared. 

At this sight the multitude gave vent 
to the wildest expressions of delight. 
The marquis walked with a firm step ; 
his countenance was calm and serene. 
Neither the cries of the people nor 
their insults and outrages seemed to 
affect him in the least. He wore over 
his clothes a long white shirt inscribed 
before and behind with these words : — 

*¢ Conspirateur contre 1’état.”’ 

His commanding height and white 
vesture rendered him visible to all ; his 
bare head rose above the caps of the 
soldiers, and his long, uncurled, unpow- 
dered hair hung over his shoulders. 

An open dung-cart drawn by a white 
pony and driven by a man in a blouse 
awaited him, and when he had entered 
it, accompanied by the curé of Saint 
Paul, the cortege proceeded slowly to 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

There the spectacle was imposing 
and bizarre in the extreme. Battalions 
of Guards were drawn up forming 
a large open square. Outside this, 
surged immense crowds; windows 
were crammed with spectators. Large 
fires had been kindled at equal 
distances ; refreshment booths were 
everywhere. 

When the cart entered the open 
square formed by the soldiers, a hush 
fell on the multitude. M. de Favras 
alighted, and with one hand accepted 
the lighted torch, with the other the 
arrét de mort. Then advancing to the 
church door : — 

‘* People,’ he said in a sonorous 
voice, ‘listen to the death sentence I 
shall read to you. Iam innocent.’’ 

Kneeling, he read the sentence ; 
after which he asked to be taken to the 
Hotel-de-Ville. There he dictated his 
last will and testament, denying all 
knowledge of the conspiracy, asserting 
his devotion to the king, and asking 
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pity for his unfortunate wife and two 
young children. 

This occupied some time. It was 
night. A fine rain had begun to fall, 
and the populace were growing impa- 
tient ; they clamored to have the culprit 
brought out, and became so violent that 
an officer of the National Guard was 
compelled to enter the Hétel-de-Ville 
and declare that it would be imprudent 
to delay the execution any longer. 

De Favras had just finished dictating 
his will ; he next wrote a letter of fare- 
well to his wife and children, calmly 
folded it, then turning to the officer in- 
timated his willingness to go. 

When M. de Favras appeared, the 
plaudits of the multitudes were re- 
newed. The gibbet stood in the midst 
of a large open space, across which M. 
de Favras walked rapidly, followed by 
the executioner. Mounting afew steps 
he paused and waved his hand for 
silence. Then he re-asserted his inno- 
cence of the charge Jaid against him :— 

‘** Devant Dieu je suis innocent !”’ he 
reiterated in a loud voice, and turn- 
ing to the executioner, ‘* Faites votre 
office.”’ 

The hangman fastened the rope and 
pushed the condemned off the ladder. 
For an instant he was swung far above 
the heads of the crowd. After one 
supreme convulsion. the long white fig- 
ure became motionless in the glare of 
the flaming torches. 

A death-like stillness reigned, which 
suddenly and startlingly was broken by 
asingle voice. It was that of a child 
who had climbed upon a post to see : — 

** Saute marquis, saute marquis !’’ he 
cried in glee. 

It acted like a signal. The crowd 
took up the cry, and hurrahing wildly, 
rushed forward with the intention of 
seizing the corpse and dragging it 
through the streets. But the soldiers 
crossed bayonets and the body of the 
victim was respected. It was given up 
to the family —another being substi- 
tuted —and interred that night at Saint 
Jean-en-Greve. 

Madame de Favras learned next day 
by the voice of a public crier who was 
passing under her prison window the 
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sentence on her husband and its execu- 
tion. She fell backwards and fainted. 

They set her at liberty. She had 
been arrested without cause, and was 
restored to her family, no explanation 
being given. 

Then, speedily the Revolution grew 
to such dimensions that it swept away 
as in a whirlwind the remembrance of 
this tragedy which after all was but one 
episode among the many that were to 
follow. 


From Good Words, 
AN ENIGMA. 


BY WILLIAM CANTON. 
AUTHOR OF “A LOST EPIC, AND OTHER POEMS.” 

THE following pages are taken from 
a series of letters which I received a 
year or two ago; and since no one is 
now left to be affected by the publica- 
tion of them it can be no abuse of the 
writer’s confidence to put them to the 
use I have in view. Only by such ex- 
tracts can I convey any clear impression 
of the character of the person chiefly 
concerned. I need but add that the 
writer of the letters was twice married, 
and that just before the death of his 
first wife their only child, a girl, died at 
the age of six weeks. 

**T never could understand why men 
should be so insanely set on their first- 
born being a boy, This, of ours, I am 
glad to say, is a girl. I should have 
been pleased either way, but as a mat- 
ter of fact I wanted a girl. I don’t 
know why, but somehow with a girl 
one feels that one has provided against 
the disillusionment, the discomfort, the 
homelessness of old age and of mental 
and physical decrepitude.”’ 

‘** For one thing above all others I am 
grateful: that, so far as I can see, 
heredity has played no horrible pranks 
upon us. The poor little mortal is 
wholesome and shapely from her downy 
little poll to her little pink toe-nails. 
She could not have been lovelier if 


Math had made her out of flowers (or 
You remember the 
And she grips hard 


was it Gwindion ? 
* Mabinogion ’). 
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enough already to remind one of her | Caliban on Setebos. Is that Caliban’s 
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remote arboreal ancestors. One of fault? Dear man, I know I shock you. 
God’s own ape-lets in the Tree of} I almost shock myself; but how can I 
Life !” 'trust? Shall I bargain and say, ‘ You 





= ae, . 2? enenr : 
“‘ Exultant! No, dear C., — anything took the other 3; ensure me this one, 
and I will think you good and wise and 


merciful as a man’? And if I make 
no bargain, but simply profess belief 
that ‘all was for the best,’ will that 
destroy the memory of all that horror 
and anguish? Job! The author of 
‘Job’ knew more about astronomy 
than he knew about fatherhood. 

“The anguish and horror were per- 
Am 
Ia man to be chastened in that way ? 
Or will you say, Perhaps but for these 
you would have been a lost soul by 
this? To such questionings there is 
noend. As to selfishness, I will suffer 
anything for her sake ; but how will 
she profit by my suffering for the loss 
of her?” 


but that! Glad as Iam, Iam morbidly | 
apprehensive and alert to a myriad pos- | 
sibilities of misery. Iam all quick. I) 
feel as though I had shed my epidermis | 
and had but ‘true skin’ for every | 
breath and touch of mischance to play 
upon. | 

“*T have been through it all before. IT 
was exultant then. I rode a bay trot- | 
ting-horse, and was proud of heart and 
wore gloves in my cap. I feel sick at 
heart when I think how I was wrapped 
up in that child ; how in my idolatry of 
her I clean forgot the savage irony 
of existence ; how, when I was most 
unsuspecting, most unprepared — un- 
armed, naked, —I was — stabbed from 
behind ! 

‘*T know what you will say. I see 
the grave look on your face as you read 
this. Perhaps I ought not to write it. 
I have never said so much to any one 
before — but that is what I felt — what 
I feel. 

** Do you think, if I can help it, I 
shall give any one a chance of surpris- 
ing me so again? This poor little mite 
can bring my heart with a leap into my 
throat, or send it down shivering into 
my boots —that I can’t help — but 
never so long as I live, and dote on her 
as I may, never shall I again be taken 
at unawares. I have petrified myself 
against disaster. Sometimes as 1 am 
returning home in the grey dawn, some- 
times even when I am putting the lateh- 
key into the lock, I stop and hear an 
inward voice whispering, ‘ Baby _ is 
dead ;’ and I reply, ‘Then she is 
dead.’ The rest I suppress, ignore, 
refuse to feel or think. It is not pleas- 
ant schooling ; but I think it is wise.” 

To this I presume I must have re- 
plied with the usual obvious arguments, 
for he writes later : — 

‘* No; 1 don’t think I lose more than 
I gain. Trust me,I take allI can get ; 
only, I provide against reprisals. Yes ; 


'chance meant for my chastening ! 





unfortunately all this does sound like 





After an interval he wrote :— 


** You are very good to take so much 
interest in the Heiress of the Ages, 
We have experienced some of the ordi- 
nary troubles—and let me _ gravely 
assure you that this is the single point 
in which she does resemble other chil- 
dren —but she is well at present and 
growing visibly. The Norse god who 
heard the growing of the grass and of 


ithe wool on the sheep’s back would 


have been stunned with the tintamarre 
of her development. 

* Thereto, she noticeth. So saith her 
mother ; so averreth the nurse, an ex- 
perienced and unimpeachable witness. 
Think of it,C.! > As the human mind is 
the one reality amid phenomena, this 
young person is really establishing and 
giving permanence to certain bits of 
creation. ‘To that extent the universe 
is the more solid on her account. 

‘*Nor are her virtue and excellency 
confined to noticing ; she positively ra- 
diates. Where she is, that is the sunny 
side of the house. I am no longer sur- 
prised at the folk-belief about the pass- 
ing of a maiden making the fields 
fertile. I observe that in the sheltered 
places where she is taken for an airing 
the temperature is the more genial, the 
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trees are in greener leaf, and the red 
half of the apple is that nearest the 
road.... 

** Accept for future use this shrewd 
discovery of my experience. When a 
baby is restless and fretful, hold its 
hands! That steadies it. It is not 
used to the speed at which the earth 
revolves and the solar system whirls 
towards the starry aspect of Hercules 
(half a million miles a day!) Or it 
may be that coming out of the vortex of 
atoms it is sub-conscious of some sense 
of falling through the void. The gigan- 
tic paternal hands close round the 
warm, soft, twitching fists, soft as 
grass, and strong as the everlasting 
hills. 

‘*T wonder if those worthy old Acca- 
dians had any notion of this when they 
prayed, ‘ Hold Thou my hands,’ ’” 


a In several subsequent letters he refers 
to the growth and the charming ways of 
the ‘little quadruped,’’ the ‘* quadru- 
manous angel,’ the ‘* bishop” (from 
an odd resemblance in the pose of the 
head to the late Bishop of Manchester). 
One passage must be given : — 


‘It is an ‘animal most gracious and 
benignant,’ as Francesca calls Dante. 
Propped up with cushions, she will sit 
for half an hour on the rug at my feet 
while I am writing, content to have her 
fluffy head patted at the end of every 
second paragraph. 

“This evening she and I had the 
study to ourselves. She on my knee, 
cosily snuggling within my arm, with a 
tiny hand clasped about each thumb. 
We were sitting by the window, and 
the western sky was filled with a lovely 
green light, which died out very slowly. 
It was the strangest and dreamiest of 
' after-glows. She was curiously quiet 
and contented. As she sat like that, 
my mind went back to that old life of 
mine, that past which seems so many 
centuries away; and I remembered 
how that poor little white creature of 
those unforgettable six weeks sat where 
she was now sitting —so unlike her, so 
white and frail and old-womanish, with 
her wasted arms crossed before her, 
and her thin, worn face fading, fading, 
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fading away into the everlasting dark. 
Why does —how can things like these 
happen ? 

‘*She would have been nine now if 
she had lived. How she would have 
loved this tiny sister!” 


“You remember what I said about 
holding the child’s hands? When I 
went to bed very late last night, the 
words, ‘Hold Thou my hands,’ kept 
floating about in my mind, and then 
there grew on me the most perplexing 
half-recollection of alovely air. I could 
not remember it quite, but it simply 
haunted me. Then, somehow, these 
words seemed to grow into it and out of 
it: — 


Hold thou my hands ! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord, let me feel that thou art near, 
Hold thou my hands ! 


If e’er by doubts ay 
Of thy good fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in thee my rest, 
Hold thou my hands ! 


Hold thou my hands, — 
These passionate hands too quick to 
smite, 
These hands so eager for delight, — 
Hold thou my hands ! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold thou my hands ! 


“T could endure it no longer, so I 
woke N. [his wife]. I was as gentle, 
gradual, considerate as possible ! — just 
as if she were waking naturally. And 
she re-mon-strat-ed ! ‘The idea of wak- 
ing any one at three in the morning to 
bother about a tune!’ Dear, dear! 

‘Well, it was from ‘ The Yeoman of 
the Guard.’ You will know where by 
the rhythm and refrain ! ”’ 


As the months went by the * benign 
anthropoid ”’ developed into a ‘ stodgy 
volatile elephant with a precarious fac- 
ulty of speech,” and her father affected 
to be engrossed in ethnological and lin- 
guistic studies based on observation of 
her experiments in life and language. 
I now extract without further interpo- 
lation, merely premising that frequent 



















intervals elapsed between the writing- 


of the various passages, and that they 
themselves are but a small selection 
from many similar : — 


‘The ‘golden ephelant’ is unques- 
tionably of early-English origin. Per- 
pend : we in our degeneracy say ‘ milk ;’ 
she preserves the Anglo-Saxon ‘ meole.’ 
Hengist and Horsa would recognize her 
as a kinswoman. Through the long 
ages between them and her, the pleas- 
ant guttural pronunciation of the an- 
cient pastures has been discarded by all 
but the traditional dairyman, and even 
he has modified the o into vu. Similarly 
a ‘wheel’ is a ‘hwéol.’ But, indeed, 
she is more A-S than the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves. All her verbs end in ‘ en,’ 
even ‘I am-en.’ ” 


“It is singularly interesting to me 
to watch the way in which she adapts 
words to her purposes. She uses 
‘knee’ for ‘to sit down.’ To-day she 
made me ‘ knee’ in the armchair beside 
her. ‘Too big’ expresses, comically 
enough sometimes, all kinds of impos- 
sibility. She asked me to play one of 
her favorite tunes. ‘Pappa cannot, 
dearie.’ ‘Oh !’—with much surprise 
—‘ Too big?’”’ 


‘She delights in music and drawing. 
It is curious how sharp she is to recog- 
nize things. She picked out a baby in 
a picture the other day, and discovered 
a robin among the flowers and leaves 
high up on a painted panel of the mir- 
ror. What a contrast to the grown 
men of half-savage tribes one reads of, 
who cannot distinguish a house from a 
tree in a drawing! She has, too, quite 
an extraordinary ear for rhyme and 
rhythm. I find, to my amazement, that 
she can fill in the rhymes of a nonsense 
poem of thirty lines; and when she 
does not know the words of a verse, 
she times out the metre with the right 
number of blanks. 

‘One is puzzled, all the while, to 
know how much she understands. In 
one of her rhymes she sings, ‘ Birds are 
singing in the bowers.’ The other day 
as she was chanting it a dog went by. 
‘That, bowers!’ (bow-wows!) she 
cried suddenly, pointing to the dog.” 
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‘*To-day she was frightened for the 
first time. We heard her roaring, ‘ No, 
no,’ in great wrath in the garden. A 
sparrow had dropped on the grass some- 
where near her, and she was stamping 
and waving her hands in a perfect 
panic. When she found it was not to 
be driven away, she came sweeping in 
like a little elephant, screaming for 
‘mamma’ to take up arms against that 
audacious ‘dicken.’ It was really ludi- 
crous to see her terrorized by that hand- 
ful of feathers. 

* Yet she is not a bit afraid of big 
things. The dog in the kennel barked 
the first time she went near him. 
‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, with a little 
laugh of surprise, ‘coughing !’ Now 
she says, ‘He not bark ; only say good- 
morning.’ She must kiss the donkey’s 
forehead ; she invites the mother-hen 
to shake hands, and the other day she 
was indignant that I would not hold a 
locomotive till she ‘t’oked it dear 
head.’’ She has acomfortable notion 
that things in general were intended for 
her. If she wants a cow or a yoke of 
horses with the ploughman for a play- 
thing, it is but to ‘ask my pappa’ and 
have. The wind and the rain and the 
moon ‘ walking’ come out to see her, 
and the flowers ‘wake up’ with the 
same laudable object.”’ 


** Yes ; a child has a civilizing effect. 
I feel that I am less of a bear than I 
was. Itis with some men as it is with 
the blackthorn: the little white flower 
comes out first, and then the whole 
gnarled fagot breaks into leaf.”’ 


*“*T came to-day across a_ beautiful 
little bit from the letters of Marcus 
Aurelius. ‘On my return from Lorium 
I found my little lady —domnulam 
meam—ina fever;’ later: * You will 
be glad to hear that our little one is 
better and running about the room.’ 
The old emperor was one of ourselves. 
Indeed, look at his face in those marble 
busts in the Museum ; he might have 
been a man of our own generation. It 
was he, I remember, who wrote, ‘ One 
prays — How shall I not lose my little 
son? Do thou pray thus — How shall 
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I not be afraid to lose him ?’ 
shall-I not be afraid !”’ 


Ah, how 


‘*T fear I must weary you with these 
‘trivial fond records.’ Really she is 
very interesting. ‘Ever what you do- 
ing?’ ‘Upon my word!’ ‘ Dear iccle 
c’eature!’  * Poor my hands !’ — just 
as people used to say, ‘Good my 
lord 1?” 


‘* What heartless little wretches they 
are after all! Sometimes, when I ask 
her fora kiss, she puts her head aside 
and coolly replies, ‘I don’t want to!’ 
What can you say to that? One must 
respect her individuality, though she is 
but a child. Now and again she has 
her tender moments: ‘I shut-a door 
and leave poor you?’ * Yes, you did, 
dear” ‘I stay with you!’ —which 
means inexpressible — things. You 
should see the odd coaxing way in 
which she says, ‘ My father!’ Then 
this to her doll: ‘You cry? I kiss 
you. You not cry no more.’ ” 


** By the way, she has got a new play- 
thing. I do not know what suggested 
the idea; I don’t think it came from 
any of us. Lately she has taken to 
nursing an invisible ‘iccle gaal’ (little 
girl) whom she wheels about in her toy 
perambulator, puts carefully to bed, 
and generally makes much of. This 
is —‘Yourn iccle baby, pappa, old 
man!’ if you please. When LI sit 
down, this accession to the family is 
manifest to her on my right knee ; and 
she sits on my left and calls it a ‘nice 
lovely iccle thing.’ When she goes to 
bed she takes Struwwelpeter, Sambo (a 
sweet being in black india-rubber), and, 
of all people, Mrs. Grundy ; and when 
she has been tucked in she makes place 
for ‘ yourn iccle baby,’ which, of course, 
I have to give her with due care. It 
is very odd to see her put her hands 
together for it, palms upward, and to 
hear her assurance, ‘I not let her fall, 
pappa.’ ”’ 


‘What droll little brains children 
have! In Struwwelpeter, as probably 
you are not aware, naughty Frederic 
hurts his leg, and has to be put to bed ; 
and 
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The doctor came and shook his head, 

And gave him nasty physic too. 
This evening, as baby was prancing 
about in her night-dress, her mother 
told her she would catch cold, and then 
she would be ill and would have to be 
put to bed. ‘ And will the doctor come 
and shook my head ?’ she asked eagerly. 
Of course we laughed outright ; but the 
young person was right for all that. If 
the doctor was to do any good, it could 
not conceivably have been by shaking 
his own head ! ”’ 


**T told you about her invisible play- 
mate. Both N [his wife] and I have 
been wondering whether the child -is 
only what is called making-believe, or 
whether she really sees anything. I 
suppose you have read Galton’s ac- 
count of the power of visualizing, as he 
vulls it; that is, of actually seeing out- 
side of one the appearance of things 
that exist only in imagination. He 
says somewhere that this faculty is 
very strongly developed in some young 
children, who are beset for years with 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the objective and the subjective. It is 
hard to say how one should act in a 
ase of this sort. To encourage her in 
this amusement might lead to some 
morbid mental condition; to try to 
suppress it might be equally injurious, 
for this appears to be a natural faculty, 
not a disease. Let nature have her 
own way ? 

“Tf I rest my foot on my right knee 
to unlace my boot, she pulls my foot 
away —‘* Pappa, you put yourn foot on 
yourn iccle baby.’ She won’t sit on 
my right knee at all until I have pre- 
tended to transfer the playmate to the 
other.” 

‘This girl is going to be a novelist. 
We have got a rival to the great Mrs. 
Harris. She has invented Mrs. Briss. 
No one knows who Mrs. Briss is. 
Sometimes she seems to mean herself ; 
at other times it is clearly an interest- 
ing and inscrutable third person.” 

‘*The poor wee ape is ill. The doc- 
tor doesn’t seem to understand what is 
the matter with her. We must wait a 


day or two for some development.” 




















‘*How. these ten days and nights 
have dragged past! Do not ask me 
about her. I cannot write. I cannot 
think.”’ 

*¢ My poor darling is dead ! 
know whether I am myself alive. 
of my individuality has left me. 
not know myself. 

**Can you believe this? J cannot ; 
and yet I saw it. <A little while before 
she died I heard her speaking in an al- 
most inaudible whisper. I knelt down 
and leaned over her. She looked curi- 
ously at me and said faintly : ‘ Pappa, 
I not let her fall.’ ‘ Who, dearie ?’ 
‘Yourn iccle baby. I gotten her in 
here.’ She moved her wasted little 
hand as if to lift a fold of the bed- 
clothes. I raised them gently for her, 
and she smiled like her old self. How 
can I tell the rest ? 

‘Close beside her lay that other little 
one, with its white worn face and its 
poor arms crossed in that old-womanish 
fashion in front of her. Its large, suf- 
fering eyes looked for a moment into 
mine, and then my head seemed filled 
with mist and my ears buzzed. 

“TIT saw that. It was not hallucina- 
tion. It was there. 

“Just think what it means, if that 
actually happened. Think what must 
have been going on in the past, and I 
never knew. I remember, now, she 
never called it ‘mamma’s baby ;’ it 
was always ‘yourn.” Think of the fu- 
ture, now that they are both — what ? 
Gone ? 

“If it actually happened! I sav it. 
I am sane, strong, in sound health. I 
saw it—saw it—do you understand ? 


And yet how incredible it is !”’ 


I hardly 
Half 
I do 


Some months passed before I heard 
again from my friend. In his subse- 
quent letters, which grew rarer and 
briefer as time went on, he never again 
referred to his loss or to the incident 
which he had described. His silence 


was singular, for he was naturally very | row. 
But what most sur-|that when a controversy arises which 


communicative. 


A Naturalists View of the Fur-Seal Question. 
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glimpse of the Unseen (as he called it) 
and the embittered recollections of be- 
reavement, the resentment, the distrust, 
the spirit of revolt were all swept into 
oblivion. Even the new bereavement 
had no sting. There was no anguish of 


loss ; there were no words of desola- 
tion. The man simply stood at gaze, 


stunned with amazement. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A NATURALISI’S VIEW OF THE FUR-SEAL 
QUESTION. 

THERE can be no doubt that among 
the more highly organized animals of 
the present day species are rapidly de- 
creasing in number. Where are our 
quaggas, our white rhinoceroses, our 
sea-cows, our dodos, and our great- 
auks ? Gone, gone forever, never to 
be seen again in life by us or by our de- 
scendants, and known only by miser- 
able stuffed specimens and dry bones in 
our museums. The bisons, both of 
Europe and North America, will shortly 
share the same fate. The passenger- 
pigeon, formerly met with in millions 
in the forests of western America, is 
now an extremely rare bird; and the 
Carolina parakeet, once spread all over 
the Southern States, is at present to be 
found only in a few isolated swamps. 
Even the giraffe, familiar to visitors to 
our Zoological Gardens for the past fifty 
years, can no longer be obtained for 
love or money ; and unless Mr. Rhodes 
can “‘ square the Mahdi’? (as he has 
promised to do) it seems that the chil- 
dren of the present generation will 
never know what a living giraffe is like. 
Gloomy thoughts attack even the most 
cheerful naturalist as he ponders over 
these things, and thinks of the coming 
time when there will be no mammals 
left upon the earth but rats and rabbits, 
and no birds to speak of except the do- 
mestic fowl and the all-pervading spar- 
Such being the case,it is obvious 


prised me was the absolute change of | involves the existence of a species of 
character that seemed to have been | animal, the naturalist is sure to support 
brought about in an instant —literally | the view that the continued existence 
in the twinkling of an eye. | 





One | of that animal is the most important 
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part of the question. It matters little 
to mankind whether one nation or 


another shall gain a diplomatic victory. 
It matters much that an animal, espe- 
cially if it be of economic importance, 
should not be wiped out of the category 
of living beings. 

Let us, therefore, consider shortly 
the history of the fur-seal of the north- 
ern Pacific, which is now engaging the 
attention of the seven arbitrators at 
Paris, and see whether the British or 
American proposals on this subject are 
more likely to conduce to the preserva- 
tion of this most useful animal. The 
excellent monograph of Mr. Henry W. 
Elliott and the writings of many other 
observers, not to speak of the eight 
blue-books lately presented to Parlia- 
ment, contain a mass of information 
upon the fur-seal and its habits such as 
has been rarely, if ever, got together 
on a similar subject. It is difficult to 
compress so much interesting matter 
into a few paragraphs. 

The seals, walruses, and _ sea-lions 
constitute a very distinct group of the 
order Carnivora of naturalists, distin- 
guished from the terrestrial carnivores 
mainly by the structure of their limbs, 
which are modified for use in the 
water, though there are also slight dif- 
ferences in their dentition. The ani- 
mals of this group are all essentially 
aquatic ; they spend the greater part of 
their life in the water, swimming and 
diving with great facility, and feeding 
mainly on fishes and other marine ani- 
mals. On land they progress with diffi- 
culty, but they appear always to come 
ashore for the purpose of breeding 
and bringing forth their young. Put- 
ting aside the walrus, which represents 
by itself one of the three principal 
families into which the * pinnipeds,”’ 
or ** fin-footed carnivores,” are usually 
divided, there remain two very distinct 
groups, which are often both spoken of 
as ** seals.’’ These are, first, the true 


seals, distinguished by having no exter- 
nal ears, and by their hind limbs being 
serviceable for progression in the water 
only ; and the eared seals (also called 
sea-lions and sea-bears), which have 
small external ears, and use their limbs 
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also for locomotion on land. The gen- 
eral form and external appearance of 
the latter group are now well known to 
the public from the recent introduction 
of sea-lions into the zoological gardens 
of Europe. A specimen of the Patago- 
nian sea-lion was first obtained by the 
Zoological Society of London in 1866. 
Since that date numerous specimens 
of the Californian sea-lion have been 
brought from the western coast of 
America, and nearly all the principal 
zoological gardens of Europe have been 
supplied with specimens of these most 
interesting animals. 

It is to the same genus of aquatic 
carnivorous mammals, but not to either 
of the species above mentioned, that 
the Alaskan fur-seal, the subject of the 
present great international controversy, 
belongs. The genus has been well 
named Otaria, from its external ears, 
and comprehends some nine or ten dif- 
ferent species, which are distributed 
over various parts of the Pacific and 
Antarctic Oceans, but do not extend 
into the Atlantic. Some of these eared 
seals are what are called ‘ hair-seals,’’ 
being covered with the stiff, close hairs 
common to all the members of the fam- 
ily ; others, which the hunters and 
traders call “ fur-seals,’”’ in addition to 
their hairy covering, possess an exceed- 
ingly fine and dense under-fur. The 
skins of the members of this second 
group (the fur-seals), when properlf 
dressed and deprived of the longer 
hairs, supply the well-known “ seal- 
skins ’’ of commerce, so much valued 
for ladies’ ‘* seal-skin jackets.”’ 

In former days South Africa, Austra- 
lia, and South America all supplied 
seal-skins for the market, derived either 
from the shores of the continents them- 
selves, or from the adjoining islands, to 
which the fur-seals resorted for the 
purpose of breeding and bringing up 
their young. But the Antarctic fur-seal 
trade is now practically extinct, owing 
to the indiscriminate slaughter of these 
animals, which commenced at the end 
of the last century, and was continued 
until the reduction in their numbers 
rendered the trade altogether unprofit- 
able. In a single year it is said that 
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three hundred thousand seal-skins were 
taken from the South Shetland Islands, 
and upwards of three millions are stated 
to have been carried off from the Island 
of Mas-a-fuero, near Juan Fernandez, 
in the short space of seven years. In 
fact, the breeding-places, or ‘‘ rook- 
eries,’’? as they are called, of the fur- 
seals in the Antarctic Seas have been 
entirely destroyed. The myriads of 
seals which formerly resorted to them 
have been either entirely swept away, 
or reduced to a few individuals, ‘‘ which 
seek the land in scattered bands, and 
rush to the sea on the approach of 
man.”? There can be little question, 
we see, of the fate that will overtake 
these defenceless animals in other parts 
of the world unless effective regulations 
are instituted for their protection. 

Although, therefore, a few lots of 
seal-skins may still be received from 
the South Seas, the fur-seal of the 
North Pacific (Otaria ursina) is, in fact, 
the only source of the present supply 
of ‘*fur-seal skins”’ that can be relied 
upon. At the present epoch only two 
remaining breeding-places of this ani- 
mal exist. These are the Pribilof 
Islands in Behring’s Sea, within the 
territory of Alaska (ceded by Russia to 
the United States in 1867), and the 
Commander Islands in the south-west 
corner of the same sea, which still re- 
main under Russian jurisdiction. Two 
great herds of fur-seals resort to these 
islands respectively during the summer 
months for the purpose of breeding and 
rearing their young. After this is over 
the seals of the Pribilof group migrate 
south to the coast of California, whilst 
those of the Commander Islands pass 
along the line of the Kurile Islands to 
the shores of Japan, to spend the winter 
in more hospitable climes. It will be 
thus evident that the four nations of 
America, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Japan are those which are mostly inter- 
ested in the fur-seal question, 

The Alaskan seal-herd being at the 
present moment the subject of special 
interest, I will shortly describe the ex- 
traordinary habits of these animals, 
which have been carefully studied of 
late years. The breeding-places, or 
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‘¢ rookeries,”’ situated on the two bare 
islands, St. Paul and St. George, of the 
Pribilof group, having been vacant all 
the winter, are first occupied by the 
adult male seals or ‘bulls,’ from five 
or six to twenty years of age, and 
weighing from four hundred to seven 
hundred pounds, which arrive in the 
latter part of April or during the first 
few days of May, the time being partly 
dependent on the melting of the ice 
round the islands. Each bull takes up 
a special position on a rock or other 
eminence, as near as possible to the 
water, and fights many sanguinary bat- 
tles with his rivals for the most advan- 
tageous post. Towards the end of May 
the cows begin to appear in the adja- 
cent waters, and continue to arrive dur- 
ing the following month and the first 
half of July. The one object of the 
bulls, like that of certain Eastern poten- 
tates, is to have as many wives as pos- 
sible. The average number of cows 
obtained by each bull is from fifteen to 
twenty-five, or even more, and in some 
cases it is said that as many as forty 
cows have been seen gathered together 
in one harem. Severe conflicts are 
constantly taking place amongst the 
bulls for the possession of the cows, 
and grievous wounds are inflicted. 

Mr. Elliott describes these battles as 
follows : — 


The fighting between the old males for 
the cows is mostly —or, rather, entirely — 
done with the mouth. The opponents seize 
one another with their teeth, and then, 
clenching their jaws, nothing but the sheer 
strength of the one and the other tugging 
to escape can shake them loose, and that 
effort invariably leaves an ugly wound, the 
sharp canines tearing out deep gutters in 
the skin and furrows in the blubber, or 
shredding the flippers into ribbon-strips. 

The bulls usually approach each other 
with comically averted heads, just as 
though they were ashamed of the rumpus 
which they are determined to precipitate. 
When they get near enough to reach one 
another they enter upon the repetition of 
many feints or passes before either one or 
the other takes the initiative by gripping. 
The heads are darted out and back as quick 
as a flash ; their hoarse roaring and shrill 
piping whistle never cease, while their fat 
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bodies writhe and swell with exertion and 
rage ; furious lights gleam in their eyes ; 
their hair flies off into the air, and their 
blood streams down. All this combined 
makes a picture so fierce and so strange 
that, from its unexpected position and its 
novelty, this is one of the most extraor- 
dinary brutal contests man can witness. 


As, moreover, besides continually 
fighting, the bull never leaves his sta- 
tion during the three months of the 
breeding season, or takes any food 
whatever during that period, it may be 
imagined that he has rather a bad time 
of it, and departs from the island lean 
and miserable after his long fast. But 
next year, after his migration to the 
south, where abundance of food is 
found, he returns to his station thickly 
enveloped in blubber and as strong and 
vigorous as ever. 

The female fur-seal, which is only 
about one-fifth of the size of the adult 
male, brings forth her single young one 
shortly after landing on the rookery, 
where she is jealously guarded by the 
bull to whom she belongs. After a few 
days’ nursing she goes off to seek food, 
leaving her pup on the rookery, and, 
according to the testimony of experi- 
enced observers, often wanders a long 
distance in search of sustenance. It is 
said that nursing females have been 
taken as much as a hundred miles and 
over from the breeding islands. The 
pups, as has been already stated, are 
born on the breeding-grounds in the 
months of June and July, and for the 
first six or eight weeks of their life do 
not enter the water. After this period 
they gather together in groups called 
** pods,”? and work their way gradually 
down to the beach, where they learn to 
swim, and pass an amphibious life until 
their departure, south, about the mid- 
dle of November. 

The ways of the adult males, females, 
and young have now been shortly de- 
scribed, but there remains a fourth and 
most important class to be spoken of. 
This is that of the ** bachelors ”’ or non- 
breeding male seals, ranging in age 
from one to six years, after which they 
pass into the class of **bulls.”? The 
bachelors arrive at their home in the 
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Pribilof Islands soon after the adult 
bulls, and endeavor to land upon the 
rovkeries, but are always driven off by 
the old males, and are obliged to es- 
tablish themselves in separate com- 
munities. Here they pass their time 
sleeping, wandering about, and making 
occasional trips into ‘the sea, never 
missing to pay their attentions to a 
stray female, if an opportunity affords 
itself. It is this phenomenon of the 
entire separation of the younger males 
from the breeding bulls that gives the 
much-desired occasion for obtaining the 
pelts of the fur-seal without seriously 
interfering with the breeding herd. 
During the “ killing season,’’ as it is 
called, which lasts about four months 
in the year, a certain number of bach- 
elor seals are driven every day away 
from the rookery a short distance in- 
land, to grounds specially set apart for 
the purpose. Here the * killable ”’ seals 
are carefully selected, those of three 
and four years of age being preferred, 
as having the best fur, while the re- 
mainder are allowed to return into the 


water and to rejoin their companions 


in the rookery. In this manner, since 
1870, when the Pribilof Islands were 
first leased by the United States gov- 
erument to the Alaska Commercial 
Company, one hundred thousand seal- 
skins were taken annually during the 
months of June, July, September, and 
October, up to 1890, when the quantity 
was reduced on account of the falling 
off in the numbers of the herd. That 
this reduction of numbers was an un- 
doubted fact is admitted by both the 
British and American commissioners 
in their joint report. It is likewise 
admitted by both parties that the dim- 
inution was the result of ‘‘ excessive 
killing by man,” but, as will be pres- 
ently seen, the commissioners of the 
respective governments are quite at va- 
riance as to what sort of “killing by 
man ”’ has caused the diminution. 
When the breeding season is entirely 
over, and the pups are grown up and 
able to swim, the whole herd leaves the 
Pribilof Islands. The bulls after en- 
tering the ocean remain in the waters 
south of the Aleutian Islands, but the 
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remainder of the herd —cows, bache- 
lors, and pups — pass on eastward and 
appear off the coast of California about 
the close of the year. Thence they 
turn northwards along the coast of 
British Columbia in a long, irregular 
body, returning to their breeding quar- 
ters, through the eastern openings of 
the Aleutian Islands, in the following 
May and June. It is during their prog- 
ress northwards along the coast that 
what the American commissioners term 
‘‘the pelagic sealing ” — which in their 
opinion has caused such havec in the 
numbers of the fur-seals — takes place. 
From a remote epoch the native In- 
dians along the coast have been accus- 
tomed to spear a few seals from their 
canoes, and thus to procure a certain 
number of skins for the market. Of 
late years, however, American and 


Canadian schooners have taken up the 
same trade, using vessels with crews of 
from twenty to twenty-five men, and 
provided with small boats for hunting. 
Formerly these vessels were manned 
almost exclusively by Indian crews, 


who adhered to the use of the spear. 
Of late years, however, since the trade 
has become more profitable and attained 
larger dimensions, the spear has been 
superseded by firearms. It is of course 
very difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of seals obtained by the ‘ pe- 
lagic sealers ;”? but, according to the 
American commissioners, the number 
has been gradually advancing during 
the past ten years, so that in 1891 it 
amounted to at least sixty thousand. 
The vice of “ pelagic”? sealing does 
not, however, depend only upon the 
numbers captured. If there were no 
other reasons to the contrary, it would 
be quite as fair that the ‘‘ pelagic ”’ seal- 
ers should catch sixty thousand seals in 
the open Pacific, as that the American 
officials should slaughter the same num- 
ber in the Pribilof Islands. But in the 
former case there is, of course, no pos- 
sibility of making a selection of age or 
sex. The‘ pelagic” hunter kills every 
seal he can come across, whether male, 
female, or young. According to the 
American commissioners, ‘‘at least 
eighty per cent. of the seals thus taken 
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are females.’”? Worse than this, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, they are 
principally females heavy with young. 
Thus for every seal of this kind taken 
two lives are sacrificed. Moreover, as 
the seal, if shot dead, sinks quickly 
below the surface, many of the bodies 
are altogether lost, and another consid- 
erable element of wastefulness is thus 
attached to * pelagic ”’ sealing. 

Now, let me ask, what owner of a 
deer forest in Scotland would consent 
to his hinds being killed, especially 
during the breeding season ?- Is it not 
likewise on a grouse moor absolutely 
forbidden to shoot grey hens at any 
time ? In these, and in numerous other 
instances which might be mentioned, 
the sanctity of female life is univer- 
sally recognized. On the other hand, 
the fur-seal being polygamous, males 
may be killed to a large extent without 
fear of injury to the herd, for, although 
nearly equal numbers of both sexes ap- 
pear to be born, one adult male is suffi- 
cient for twenty or thirty females. But 
the selection of males from females, 
and especially of males of the age re- 
quired to make the best skins, can only 
be effected on land, where the assem- 
bling together of the younger male fur- 
seals on particular spots presents the 
necessary opportunity. I think, there- 
fore, that if the fur-seal is to be pre- 
served for the use of posterity, every 
true naturalist will agree with the Amer- 
ican commissioners that ‘* pelagic” seal- 
ing ought to be altogether suppressed — 
in the first place because it necessarily 
involves the destruction of female life ; 
and in the second place because of its 
wastefulness through the frequent fail- 
ure to recover seals shot at sea. It may 
be very true, and probably is, as con- 
tended by the English commissioners, 
that the Americans, of late years, have 
worked their seals rather hard, and 
have unduly reduced the number of 
males. But this is a matter for the 
Americans themselves to regulate, and 
looking to the great value of the fur- 
sealeries, they will no doubt reduce the 
quantity of skins taken, if necessary. 
It is hardly likely that they will * kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg.”’ 
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But in order to attain this desirable 
object our American friends will have 
to come to terms with other nations. 
Without going into the diplomatic ques- 
tion of what rights passed to the United 
States by the cession of Alaska, I have 
sufficient confidence in the common 
sense of the arbitrators now sitting at 
Paris to believe that they will never 
give in to the argument that Bebring’s 
Sea is a mare clausum, and that Amer- 
ica, by the cession of Alaska, has ac- 
quired the right to keep all other nations 
out of it. This is a position that can 
hardly be maintained in the face of the 
British evidence to the contrary. The 
absolute prohibition of ‘ pelagic ”’ seal- 
ing which is demanded by the Ameri- 
cans, and which ought to be carried out 
in order to ensure the continued exist- 
ence of the fur-seals, can only be ob- 
tained by mutual arrangement among 
the parties interested. The fur-seal of 
Alaska (practically now the only re- 
maining member of the group of fur- 
seals) should be declared to be, to all 
intents and purposes, a domestic ani- 


mal, and its capture absolutely prohib- 
ited except in its home on the Pribilof 


Islands. Looking to the great value of 
the privilege thus obtained, America 
might well consent to pay to Great 
Lritain and her colonists some compen- 
sation for the loss of the right of ‘ pe- 
lagic’’ sealing; the amount of this 
compensation would be fairly based 
upon the number of fur-seals annually 
killed on the Pribilof Islands. The 
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** royalty ’’ thus levied would no doubt 
increase the price of seal-skin jackets, 
But seal-skin jackets are not a necessary 
luxury, and an additional pound added 
to their cost would not be of material 
consequence to the ladies who wear 
them. As a naturalist, therefore, I 
think that the fur-seal should be consid- 
ered in the light of a domestic animal, 
and that all ‘pelagic sealing’? should 
be stopped, while the owners of the 
sealeries should at the same time pay to 
the other nations interested a reason- 
able compensation for the valuable 
privileges thus obtained. 
P. L. SCLATER. 
Secretary of the Zoological Society. 


P.S. —Since this article was written 
I have been able to consult the ‘ Ap- 
pendix’’ to the ‘* United States Case” 
on the Behring’s Sea Arbitration Ques- 
tion, which for some reason has not 
been reprinted in the series of blue- 
books presented to Parliament, although 
it contains the documents and evidence 
on which the “‘ Case”’ is based. I find, 
with great satisfaction, that some of the 
most distinguished zoologists of Europe 
who have been consulted on the sub- 
ject (M. A. Milne-Edwards of Paris, 
Dr. G. Hartlaub of Bremen, Dr. R. Col- 
lett of Christiania, Professor Lilljeborg 
of Stockholm, Dr. A. T. von Midden- 
dorf of Dorpat, Count T. Salvadori of 
Turin, and Dr. Giglioli of Florence) 
agree nearly with me in the views put 
forward in this paper. — P. L. 8. 





THE COLORATION OF PRESERVED Foops. 
— The time-honored method of imparting 
a beautiful green color to preserved foods 
consists in treating the articles to be colored 
with a solution of copper sulphate, which is 
quickly poured off and the last traces re- 
moved by repeatedly washing with water ; 
the preserved articles are then boiled and 
the vessels containing them are soldered 
up. The coloration results from the for- 
mation of the copper salt of an acid derived 
from phyllocyanin. This body is very inert, 
is insoluble in water, hydrochloric acid, and 
acetic acid, soluble in alcohol, and indif- 
ferent to the action of light. As the quan- 





tity is quite small, only a few milligrammes 
in a hundred grammes, the author is dis- 
posed to tolerate the practice. The green 
coloring matter of leaves, etc., is extremely 
sensitive both to light and to acids of every 
kind. In order to hinder its decolorization, 
sodium carbonate is commonly added to 
green vegetables before cooking, by which 
treatment free acids are neutralized, and 
also such salts as potassium acid oxalate. 
Not only is the action of the acids upon the 
chlorophyl thus prevented, but a relatively 
stable sodium salt, green in color, is formed, 
enhancing the effect. 
Scientific American, 





